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CHAPTER XII. 


Mr. Ex.mer’s appearance had not improved with the 
lapse of years. He was dressed in the same brown over- 
coat that he had worn when I made his acquaintance seven 
years ago. It had been new then, it was very old, worn, 
and greasy now ; still, I think it must have been in the 
habit of lying by for long periods, out of its owner’s reach, 
or it could scarcely have held together so well. Mr. Ellmer 
wore a round-topped felt hat, a size too large for him, with 
avery wide and rather curly brim, from under which his 
long, fair hair, which had the appearance of being kept in 
order by the occasional application of pomatum rather than 
by the constant use of the comb, fell down over a paper 
collar in careless profusion. The same change for the worse 
was apparent in the man himself. His face was more 
bloated, his look more shifting, the whole man was more 
sodden and more swaggering than he had been seven years 
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ago. If it had not been for the two poor little women go 
unluckily bound to him, I would not have tolerated such 
a repulsive creature even on my doorstep; but for the sake 
of making such terms with him as would rid us all of his 
obnoxious presence, I held out my hand, which he, after a 
moment’s hesitation, took and dropped out of his fat, flabby 
palm, with a look of horror at my scarred face. 

“ Will you come in?” said I, leading the way into the 
study, which he examined on entering with undisguised and 
contemptuous disappointment. 

“Have you come far to-day, Mr. Ellmer?” I asked, 
handing him a chair, which I inwardly resolved for the 
future to dispense with, having sentimental feelings about 
the furniture of my favourite room. 

“ Yes, well I may say I have. All the way from Aber- 
deen. And it’s a good pull up here from the station to a 
gentleman who’s not used to much walking exercise.” 

He spoke in a low, thick voice, very difficult to hear and 
understand, his eyes wandering furtively from one object to 
another all the time. 

“ Did you have much difficulty in finding the place?” 

“Oh, yes. She had taken care to hide herself well.” 
And his face slowly contracted with a lowering and brutal 
expression. “She thought I shouldn’t find them up here. 
Bnt I swore I would, and when I swear a thing it’s as good 
as done.” 

“T hope you found your wife and daughter looking well.” 

“Qh, they’re well enough, of course ; trust them to get 
fat and flourishing, while their husband and father may be 
starving !” 

Now this was laughable; for whatever defects Mr. 
Ellmer’s appearance might have, the leanness of starvation 
was not one of them. 

“They were by no means fat and flourishing when I first 
met them, I assure you,” I said gravely. 

The brute turned his eyes on me with slow and sullen 
ferocity. 

“That was not my fault, sir,” he whispered with affected 
humility, being evidently far too stupid to know how his 
looks belied his words. “They had been away from me for 
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some time; my wife left me because I was unable to sup- 
port her in luxury, the depression in art being very great at 
this moment, sir. She took my child away from me to 
teach her to hate her own father, and to bring her up in her 
own extravagant notions.” 

“She has cured herself of those now,” I said; “she 
lives on the barest sum necessary to keep two people alive. 
It is, unfortunately, all I can spare her for her kindness in 
taking care of my cottage.” 

This was irue. I had often regretted that the poor 
lady’s inflexible independence had made her refuse to accept 
more than enough for her and her daughter, with the 
strictest economy, to live upon. Now, I rejoiced to think 
that she had absolutely no savings to be sucked down into 
the greedy maw of the creature before me. My words were 
evidently the echo to some statement that had been already 
made to him. Naturally, he believed neither his wife nor 
me. 

“Tt’s an astonishing thing, then, that a woman should 
leave her husband just to come and live like an old alms- 


house woman in a tumble-down cottage fifty miles further 
than nowhere! ” 

I said nothing; indeed, I could not share his astonish- 
ment. 


He went on with rising bluster, and louder, huskier 
voice. 

“ And look here, if I hadn’t heard this great talk of your 
being such a gentleman, I don’t know whether I shouldn’t 
feel it my duty to cali you to account.” 

I rose to my fect, unable to sit still, but at once sat 
down again, afraid lest I might not be able to resist the 
advantage a standing position afforded for taking him by 
the collar and removing him to the flower-beds outside. 

“ You are at liberty to satisfy your marital anxiety by 
making any inquiries you please,” said I, and looked at the 
door. 

“Don’t be affronted, it was only chaff,” saidhe. “I 
know it’s my daughter you’re after. I saw her sneak out 
of here just as I came in by the back-way, as if ashamed 
to look her father in the face.” 
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“You d d scoundrel! Get up and get out of the 
house,” I hissed out in a flash of uncontrollable rage. 

He got up, and even made one slow step towards the 
door; but he did not go out, nor did he seem afraid of me. 
He turned deliberately when he was close to the screen, 
and began to swing his walking-stick in the old way I 
remembered, regardless of the consequences in a room 
crowded with furniture and ornaments. Then he looked 
into his hat, and passed his hand thoughtfully round the 
lining. I was still at a white heat of indignation, but to 
lay violent hands on this stodgy and unresisting person 
would have been like footba!l without the fun. 

“Look here,” he said, when we had stood in this un- 
satisfactory manner for some moments. His eyes were 
fixed upon his hat, round which his podgy hand still 
wandered. ‘“ You’re not taking me the right way. You 
don’t like me, I can see. Well, one gentleman isn’t bound 
to fly into the arms of another gentleman first go-off. 
Not at all; I don’t expect it. I may like you, and I may 
not like you; but I don’t fly at your throat and call you bad 
names by way of introducing myself, even though I do 
find my wife and daughter hiding away under the shadow 
of your wing, as it were, from their own husband and 
father.” 

Here he looked up at me sideways with a slow nod, to 
emphasise the little lesson in good breeding which his 
example afforded. 

Perceiving some show of reason in his words, and some 
touch of more genuine feeling in his manner, I said, 
“‘ Well!” and leaned against the chimney-piece. With 
this encouragement he stepped back to the hearthrug again, 
and while To-to half strangled himself in futile attempts 
to ge tat his trousers, he addressed to me the following 
discourse, with the forefinger of his right hand upraised, 
and the dusty point of his cane planted deeply in a satin 
cushion which Babiole had embroidered for my favourite 
chair. 

“ Took here,” he said, and for once his dull round eyes 
met mine with the straightforwardness of an honest con- 
viction. ‘Full-grown women are the devil. Either they’re 
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good or they’re bad. If they’re bad—well, we need say no 
more about them ; if they’re good, why—the less said about 
their goodness the better. Buta young girl, before she’s 
learnt a woman’s tricks—and especially if she’s your own 
flesh and blood—why that’s different! And my little girl, 
for all she shows none too much affection for her father— 
(but that’s her mother’s doing)—she’s a little picture, and 
I’m proud of her. And if any infernal cad of a d d 
gentleman was to be up to any nonsense with her, and so 
much as to put his —— hand on her pretty little head— 
Look here, Mr. What-d’ye-call-’em, I’d make a d——d 
pulp of him!” 

And Mr. Ellmer gripped my coat with a fierceness and 
looked into my face with a resolution which, in spite of the 
coarseness which had disfigured his speech, warmed my 
heart towards him. For, instead of the contemptible, 
sodden cur of a few minutes ago, it was a man,—degraded 
by his course of life, but still a man, with a spark of the 
right fire in his heart,—who stood blinking steadily at me 
with a persistency which demanded an answer. 

I freed my coat from his grasp, but without any show of 
annoyance, and answered him simply at once. 

“You won’t have to make pulp of anybody while your 
daughter lives at Ballater, Mr. Ellmer. I have watched her 
grow from a child into—into what she is now, something— 
to us who love her—between a fairy and an angel; and no 
father could take deeper interest in his own child than I do 
in her.” 

“Deeper interest,’ repeated Mr. Ellmer dubiously ; 
“No; I dare say not. But, excuse me, Mr.—Mr. - 

“ Mande.” 

“Yes, Mr. Mande, no offence to you, but you’re a man 
yourself, you know.” 

After the contumely with which he had treated me, the 
admission seemed quite a compliment. I made no attempt 
to deny it, and this reticence emboldened him. 

“Now, why don’t you marry her yourself ? ” 

To have the wish which has been secretly gnawing at 
the foundations of your heart suddenly brought face to face 
with you is a startling and confounding experience. I 
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think no convicted ruffian can ever have looked more 
guiltily ashamed of himself than I, as I felt the hot blood 
mount to my head, and my brain swim with the first full 
consciousness of a futile passion. Of course, the man before 
me put the worst construction upon my evident confusion ; 
he repeated in a louder and more blustering tone : 

** Why don’t you marry her? ” 

“In the first place,” said I quietly, “she is scarcely 
more than a child, Mr. Ellmer.”’ 

“ That’s not much of a fault, for she won’t improve as 
she loses it. Besides, you needn’t marry her at once.” 

“In the second place, I am quite sure she wouldn’t 
have me.” 

“Why not? She seems to like you.” 

“ She does like me, as a beautiful girl may like a grand- 
father, battered and scarred in war, or a homeless cur 
which she has picked up and which has grown attached to 
her. To be frank with you, Mr. Ellmer, nothing but my 
ugly face prevents me from becoming a suitor for your 
daughter ; but that obstacle is one which, without any 
undue self-depreciation, I know to be one which makes 
happy marriage impossible for me.” 

**T don’t know,” said Mr. Ellmer, in a tone of generous 
encouragement ; “‘ Good looks don’t always carry it off with 
the women. Look at my wife, now: well, to be sure, she 


was proud enough of getting me; but, do you think the ji’ 


feeling lasted? No, I might have been a one-eyed hunch- 
back, sir, before we’d been man and wife three months! 
There’s no knowing what those creatures will like, let alone 
the fact that they never like the same thing more than a 
week together—barring a miracle.” 

And Mr. Ellmer looked at me, with his head a little on 
one side, as if expecting that the narration of his experience 
would conclusively affect my views on matrimony. As I 
said nothing, however, being, indeed, too much involved ina 
whirlpool of doubts and longings and miserable certainties 
to have any neatly-turned phrases ready with which to 
carry on the conversation, he presently cleared his throat, 
and went on again. 

“You see,” he said, with an odd assumption of paternal 
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dignity, which covered some genuine feeling as well as some 
genuine humbug, “it isn’t often that I can spare the time 
to take a journey as long as this. Therefore, when I do, I 
like to see something for my trouble. Well, and what I 
mean to see this time is one of two things: either I leave 
with the knowledge that my daughter is engaged to be 
married to an honourable gentleman who is able to support 
her, and willing to be good to her, or I leave with my 
daughter herself, and I put her in the way of earning her 
own living on the stage, which is a more honourable 
position than playing lodgekeeper to any gentleman in the 
land.” 

“ And you would take her mother with her, of course ?” 
I said, as easily as I could, with a sudden gloomy misgiving 
that Babiole, happy as she was among the hills, would 
snatch at the chance of rushing into the conflicts of the 
busier life in which she took such an ominous interest. 

“Oh, she can do as she likes,” answered Mr. Ellmer with 
a sudden return, at mention of his wife, to sullen and brutal 
ferocity of look and tone. 

I was horror-struck at the possibility of my little fairy 
choosing to leave the shelter of the hillside under the pro- 
tection of this man, whose caprice of paternal pride and 
affection might, I thought, at any moment of drunken irri- 
tation or disappointment, change to the selfish cruelty with 
which he had treated his hard-working wife. 

“Will you give me till to-morrow morning to think 
about it, and to speak to Babiole, Mr. Ellmer ?” I asked, 
after a few moments’ rapid thought. “In the meantime we 
will do our best to make you comfortable, either here or at 
the cottage. Of course, I cannot prevent you saying what 
you please to your daughter, but I hope you will, in fairness 
to me, let me plead my own cause unbiassed by one word 
from you. The subject is one I know she has never dreamed 
of, and it will surprise and may even startle her very much. 
So that I may ask so much of you, and beg you to rely on 
my discretion.” 

Mr. Ellmer seemed pleased with the success of his 
diplomacy, and he offered me a fat, pink, lazy hand to 
shake, 
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“ Say no more, sir; between gentlemen that is quite 
sufficient. And I should like to add, sir, that if every thing 
should turn out as we both desire, you need have no fear of 
being put upon by your wife’s relations, whatever Babiole’s 
mother may say. The votaries of Art, sir, are used to 
poverty, and need not blush for it. But I should be glad to 
think that my devotion to it had brought only its dignity, 
and not its penalties, upon my daughter.” 

I shook his hand heartily, almost feeling, for the moment, 
so deep was his own conviction, that this greasy person 
with the paper collar,—whose language and sentiments, like 
an untuned musical instrument, could rise and fall to such 
unexpected heights and depths,—was really treating me with 
a generous condescension for which I ought to be grateful. 

I accompanied him to the door, and watched his pon- 
derous figure making its way to the cottage, near the 
entrance of which I saw his wife waiting for him ; then I 
whistled to Ta-ta, who had followed the stranger for a few 
steps in order to geta better view of his retreat, and, taking 
my hat, went down the drive for awalk. It was past five, 
and the April sun was shining out a fair good-night to the 
hills after a day of rain; faint tufts of pale green were 
showing on the dark foliage of the larch trees, and the 
daisies in the soft grass were beginning to take heart at the 
death of Winter. One could think better in the fresh 
Spring-scented air, than between walls of solemn books. 
As for that, though, my plan of action was already decided 
on, and contemplation of it, even under the inspiration of 
the perfume of the firs, and the babble of the water over 
the stones of the Dee, resulted in no improvement on my 
first idea. This was no less than to make a formal proposal 
to Babiole, which she must accept on the clear understand- 
ing that it was. to form no tie upon her, but which would 
satisfy her father and allow her to remain still in the safe 
shelter of this nook among the hills. The girl was only 
fifteen, much too young for any serious love-ventures of her 
own, so that I argued that my engagement to her would be 
merely a most loyal guardianship which would reach its 
natural end when the handsome young prince should break 
his way through the enchanted forest and wake her up with 
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the traditional kiss. Hope for myself, I can assuredly say, 
I had very little ; and, if this modesty seems excessive in a 
man in the very prime of life, who, moreover, had already 
some sort of assured place in the esteem of the girl he loved, 
Ican only say that there was a balance against me in the 
books of the sex which I was paying off to this one member 
of it, and, therefore, in proportion as I had felt myself to be 
too good for the rest of those I had met, so I felt that Babiole 
Ellmer was too good for me. The matter was arranged in 
my own mind with very little trouble, and I was eager to 
unfold it to her. I had half expected to find her in the 
road through the fir-forest, knowing that after the day’s 
rain the little maid must be thirsting for a long draught of 
the fresh, sweet, air-——but no; I passed through it and out 
into the open country, over the stone bridge of Muick, 
skirted the Dee and crossed it again by Ballater Bridge into 
the village, without a glimpse of her. 

The sun was getting low behind the hills when I reached 
the western foot of Craigendarroch, and, without a pause, 
began to climb between the glistening branches of the bud- 
ding oak-trees up to the top. I had no distinct purpose in 
coming so far, and the faint bark of my own dog, which 
reached my ears as I was ascending the bare and rocky 
space which separates the cak-grown lower slope from the 
fir-crowned summit of the hill, caused me to stop suddenly 
in surprise and excitement so sharp and so sudden that all 
the blood in my body seemed to rush to my head, and my 
heart to continue its action by unwonted, tumultuous leaps. 

I pulled myself together, not without some consternation 
at the phenomenon. 

“Tcame up the hill too fast,” I said to myself, and 
crept up the slabs of rock that now formed a wet and 
slippery footway among the firs, with a sensation of horror 
at the thought of Babiole’s trusting her little feet on such 
a treacherous path. 

At the top, a little way beyond the cairn, I came upon 
her suddenly. She was sitting on the trunk of a fallen 
tree, looking out to the western hills, across the slopes of 
which were lying dense, cloud-like mists, white against the 
blackness of the darkening hill-sides. The last red rays of 
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the sinking sun threw upon her face a weird, unnatural 
glow, and caused her moist eyes to glisten like strange 
gems in the sun-lit marble of her still features. The wild, 
sweet sadness of her expression, like that of a gentle 
animal who has been stricken, and does not know why, 
brought a lump into my throat, and caused me to halt at 
some distance from her with a feeling of shy respect. 

Ta-ta, who sat by her side, with a sensitively-dilating 
nose on the young girl’s knee, saw me at once, but merely 
wagged her tail as an apologetic intimation that I must 
excuse her from attendance on me, as she had weightier 
business on hand than mere idle frisking about my heels, 

But the movement in her companion attracted Babiole’s 
attention ; she turned her head, saw me, and started up. 

The spell was broken; she was in a moment the sweet, 
smiling Babiole of every day. But I could not so soon get 
over the shock of the first sight of her face: I had seemed 
to read vague prophecies in the wide, sad eyes. I smiled 
and held out my hand, but I left it to her to open the 
conversation, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


*‘Tr’s very nice up here, isn’t it, Mr. Maude?” Babiole 
said, after a few seconds’ search for an opening remark. 

“But it’s much too Jate for you to be out here by 
yourself.” 

“Yes. I had forgotten it was so late,” she said humbly, 
with a sensitive blush at my mild reproof. ‘“ Poor mamma 
wanted to be quiet, and told me to go out; so I came 
here.” 

She was winding about her the thick plaid she always 
carried when the weather was cold; and this, when adjusted 
Highland fashion across the shoulder, made her, in con- 
junction with the knitted Tam-o’-Shanter cap she wore, 4 
most picturesque and appropriate figure among the dead 
heather and the fir-trees. 

“You look like Helen Mc Gregor,” said I, smiling. 
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She smiled back brightly, but shcok her head. 

“JT haven’t courage enough for myself, much less enough 
to inspire anybody else with,” she said rather sadly. 

“ Courage is a thing you can’t measure until you have 
to use it. What makes you think you have none, Babiole ? 
I feel sure you have a great deal.” 

She began to laugh, in the shyest, sweetest, prettiest 
way ; and, putting her hand on the stout stick I carried, 
she twisted it round and round in the earth, and looked up 
in my face affectionately. 

“Yes, yes, 1 know. That is the way you always teach 
me. You told me I was intelligent and industrious, until I 
began to be both; and I dare say, if you were to tell me 
long enough,—in your own kind way, helping me on by 
your own strong wish,—that I was brave, why I should 
become so. But I’m not now.” 

“ Tell me how you know that.” 

“Well, to-day I only heard of something that—that 
would be very hard to bear, and I broke down altogether.” 

“What was it ?” 

No answer. 

“Was it something your father said ?” 

She looked up with a flash of inquiry in her eyes. 

“Was it something about your going away from here ?” 

She answered by a look only ; a look that was timid, 
mournful, affectionate, and that had yet another element ; 
for behind all this tenderness and softness, there danced the 
restless yearning of an eager young spirit. 

“Well, and haven’t I heard certain people talking about 
the interesting things that go on in the world, and hinting 
that Ballater was a slow and tiresome old place, where 
nothing ever happened worth mentioning ? ” 

She blushed and hung her head a moment, and then 
began her defence in a very meek voice. 

“T don’t think I’ve really ever spoken so ungratefully 
as that about dear old Ballater. It’s quite true that I 
should like to see a little more of the big world outside 
some day, but I think I could be content to hear what you 
care to tell me about it for a year or two longer first. The 
fact is, Mr. Maude,” she went on, looking up at me with an 
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altogether irresistible smile of affection and sympathy, “I 
could make up my mind to leave the hills, but I can’t make 
up my mind to leave you.” 

What an opening! I began to shiver and quake and to 
give signs of such unmistakable nervousness that Babiole 
evidently thought I was going to be taken with a fit of 
some sort. She looked helplessly around, and I gave a 
laugh like a schoolboy who comes too early to his first ball, 

“T’m not ill, Babiole ; I have something to say to you.” 

Upon this she became nearly as much disturbed as I, 
and the colour left her sensitive face, as she sat mutely down 
on the tree-trunk again to hear me. 

“T—don’t want you to—go away—either—Babiole,” I 
jerked out slowly and unsteadily. ‘You are very young, 
and I think you can afford to wait before seeing the world,— 
if you are not tired of this place and the people in it. Every- 
body here likes you, I may say, loves you; and, at any rate, 
if the life is not very exciting, it has no great cares. But 
your father, who does not know us so well as you do, is 
reluctant to leave you here without some sort of—of formal 
guarantee for your safety.” Babiole looked up at me from 
time to time in bewildered expectancy of something new 
and awful. 

‘* Safety !”’ she echoed in an amazed whisper. 

“Yes. Girls, when they grow to your age, must have a 
—a responsible guardian, you know. How old are you?” 

“1 shall be sixteen in July.” 

** Well, you see, in a few years you will be old enough to 
be married, and your father is naturally anxious to see 
you well provided for: established, you know, settled—in 
fact married.” 

Babiole was growing calmer. On reflection, of course 
there was nothing so alarming in the mention of a woman's 
natural end as to justify the horror which one is accus- 
tomed to consider maidenly ; but I was surprised at the 
time to find that she listened to me so quietly. I thought 
it would have helped me more if she had shied at the 
subject, so to speak ; some little show of emotion of one 
kind or another would have spurred me on to make a 
better business of the whole thing than I was doing. 
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Her eyes, instead of being raised from time to time 
inquiringly to mine, were now fixed on the last faint 
glow of sunlight behind the hills; but she said nothing, and 
I had to go on. . 

“ He is so bent upon it, in fact, that he says that, 
young as you are, he will only let you remain here 
longer on one condition.” 

She looked up quickly, with a change of expression 
which I took for that of vague apprehension. 

“ What condition ? ” 

“You must be engaged—affianced—to some one he 
approves of before he leaves you.” 

Babiole began to laugh. “But Papa must know that 
that is ridiculous. I am nota princess, to make so much 
fuss about. Besides, I am old enough, Mamma says, to stay 
with her if I like.” 

“We can’t complain of your father for thinking so much 
of you. And there is a very simple way of satisfying him, 
if you really do care to stay any longer at the old cottage. 
Remember, your father could easily persuade your mother 
to go away with him if he were bent on having you; and 
then the old life for her would begin again.” 

The girl rose to her feet in great excitement. 

“What is the simple way? ” 

“You can become engaged to me.” 

I had not prepared her in the least, after all. She did 
not start or speak, but I could see by her face that she was 
utterly surprised. I was afraid of a hasty refusal, and now 
screwed up to the pitch of daring, I hurried on without 
further hesitation. 

“You know, Babiole, I am not asking you to marry me 
now, or at any future time. That must be for a handsomer, 
more dashing fellow than I. But I want you to understand 
that I am your guardian up to the time when the dashing 
young fellow turns up; and till then we will be just as we 
have always been. You understand, child, that there is to 
be no binding tie on you at all, nothing new except the 
understanding that I am answerable to your father for your 


safety and happiness. Now, are you willing to have 
me?” 
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I tried to put the question as a joke, but I was much 
moved, 

She put her hand into mine without at first answering, 
but her eyes were full of tears before I had ended. 

“I will do whatever you wish, now and always, Mr, 
Maude,” she said so sweetly, so softly, that at once I began 
to realise the peril to myself of what I had done, as a great 
yearning seized me to draw the little creature into my arms, 
and tell her what a poor chance it was that she would eye 
find among the fair-featured sons of men a slave so docile 
as I would be for just the right to cherish her. 

I wish I had, now. 

Then, however, I only said, “ That’s right,” in a strangled 
voice ; and we began to go down the hill together. But] 
discovered that this explanation, which was to have been go 
small and simple a thing, had already changed in some 
degree the character of our intercourse. Babiole gave me 
her hand to help her down, as freely and simply as she had 
often done before ; but it seemed to me now that it was the 
hand of a fair young woman, instead of the hand of a child. 
It was some change in the girl herself, and not in me, I felt 
sure, for I had been fully conscious of my own love and my 
own longings ever since, on my return from Norway, I had 
found her still with the sweet flower-face, but with the form 
and shy, proud manner of a budding woman. I considered 
this phenomenon as we crossed the wild, bare slope beneath 
the fir-trees, and as we found our way through the growing 
darkness of the oak-branches, with the silver water shining 
before us in the distance, and the mist gathering about us 
as we went down. ‘There was no touch of coquetry about 
her manner whereby I could take courage, but a very pretty 
gravity which seemed to denote that even such a poor thing 
as a temporary and make-believe engagement to marry 
demanded that one should put away childish things, and 
talk about the affairs of the nation. 

We both enjoyed that walk back to Larkhall very much; 
she, because of the delicious new sense of importance which 
our secret understanding gave her; I, because there was 
now a link, however frail, between us, and because I was 
already deep enough in the mire to feel that there was but 
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a maimed, poor creature in my place when she was out of 
my sight. It was dark when we got into the drive, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Ellmer were both about, peering into bushes, 
and calling their daughter in a futile way, rather to fill up 
the time when their ¢¢te-c-téte palled, than because they really 
expected to find her under a rhododendron or a laurel. 

“TI told you she was all right,” said the lady sharply, as 
we came up. 

“Aha! Where have you been?” asked her husband 
with ponderous roguery. 

“On Craigendarroch, papa,” answered Babiole simply, 
letting her arm remain in mine, this being the straight- 
forward way I had chosen of making known the result of 
our meeting. 

Mrs. Ellmer was eager to break up the party, and 
insisted that Babiole’s boots must be wet, and that she 
ought to come and change them. But the artist had some- 
thing to say first. 

“‘Jhe won’t catch cold. She’s been too well employed, 
haven’t you, Bab ? ” he asked, seizing her by the arm, with 
a laugh that set her blushing. 

I hastened to put a stop to this inquisition. 

“She will tell you all about it presently. I think she 
had better go with her mother now, while I speak to you, 
Mr. Ellmer.” 

He let her go, being in high good humour, consequent 
upon the discovery and appropriation of some whisky in his 
wife’s cupboard. I told him that his daughter had con- 
sented to become engaged to me, and assured him I would 
do my best to make her happy. He grew a little maudlin 
over the hardship of parting with an only daughter, which, 
though rather far-fetched, was to be expected ; but he was 
genuinely glad that she was well provided for, and took care 
to point out to me with some shrewdness that his pride in his 
daughter was perfectly disinterested, as he had been so long 
a waif and stray upon the world that the world was con- 
sidered by his relations as bound to support him, even if he 
had not been, as he was, too proud to accept from any man 
more than a mount when he was footsore, or a drink when 
he was thirsty. 
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I began to feel quite sorry for the poor beggar, and the 
feeling was increased later, in spite of his causing me to 
pass a most uncomfortable evening. They all came in to 
see me after dinner. Mr. Ellmer watched Babiole about 
with great pride, tried her voice at the piano, on which he 
performed with some taste, and declared that it was good 
enough for grand opera. On the other hand he missed no 
opportunity of snubbing his wife with ferocity, begged her 
not to skip, and advised her to leave her juvenile ways to 
her daughter. Poor Babiole spent the evening in torture, 
At each word of extravagant praise to herself she blushed 
uncomfortably ; at every unkind speech to her mother the 
tears came to her eyes. In the climax of her misery I bore 
a most unwilling share. 

I was bidding them all good-night on the door-step, and 
was shaking hands with Babiole, when Mr. Ellmer, who had 
several times during the evening disconcerted us both by 
tactless reference to the supposed excited state of our feel- 
ings, said, jocularly, that that was not the way sweethearts 
parted when he was young. Ready to satisfy him, but 
afraid to offend or frighten Babiole, I langhed awkwardly 
and hesitated, while the young girl blushed and tried, for 
the first time, to withdraw her hand from mine. 

* Don’t be affected, Bab,” said her father roughly. 

I would have let her go, but at the sharp words she 
shivered, and put up her face with a sob of sensitive terror 
to mine. I stooped and kissed her, and if she shrank from 
the touch of my trembling lips, or the contact of my hideous 
face with her fair cheek, at least she felt none of the burn- 
ing bitterness which seemed to turn my very heart to gall, 
and the caress of my hungry lips into a sting. For the 
remembrance of the last fair girl I had kissed, of the languid 
indifference which had left her cold to my devotion, rushed 
into my brain and gave added venom to this second and 
more severe misfortune. She drew away from me with a 
new timidity, and ran down the steps after her mother, while 
Mr. Ellmer smoked a last cigar with me in the garden, and 
called upon me to condole with him, which, in the disturbed 
state. of thought and feeling I was in, I was ready enough to 
do. For when he pitifully dilated on the life his acid- 
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tempered wife had Jed him, on the coldness with which she 
had always repelled instead of encouraged him, on the 
martyr-like airs with which she had received his every 
attempt to reform, I felt that I was ready to side with the 
most worthless man living against the most worthy woman, 
and listened sympathetically ; and when he pointed to the 
dutifully subdued fear which shone in his daughter’s eyes, in 
answer to the gaze of his own affection, | listened in silence 
to his cynical conclusion :— 

“Women, they make you pay by the nose either way, 
sir. If they’re not honest, they take it out of your pocket ; 
if they’re honest, they take it out of your heart. But rob 
you, one way or another, they all will to the end.” 

And he went off to the cottage in a meek and maudlin 
manner, which made his subsequent conduct a most be- 
wildering surprise. For, on the following morning, Mrs. 
Ellmer was not to be seen, and, on her next appearance in 
public some evenings later, it was evident that her husband 
had made a forcible appeal to her memory of old times by 
giving her a black eye. In the meantime Babiole was wild, 
shy, and unapproachable by either her father or me. This 
state of affairs being untenable, and his wife’s very small 
provision of whisky exhausted, Mr. Ellmer in the course of 
the afternoon took a dispirited farewell of us, armed with 
a note to the station-master at Aberdeen, which I explained 
would obtain him a free railway-pass to London. He 
thanked me for my courtesy, but was by no means disarmed 
by it. In the midst of a sentimental leave-taking, he 
suddenly flashed up into ferocity as I reminded him that his 
wife and daughter were well and safe with each other, which 
must be some comfort in the prolonged absence from them 
which the claims of Art forced upon him. 

“Well and safe!” he repeated, his face resuming the 
brutal, lowering look which had, under the amenities of 
social intercourse, sunk into a placid, animal contentment, 
“Yes, I should hope so. For I can tell you it would be a 
bad time for those who had anything to do with it when my 
little girl was anything else but well and safe.” 

The man was in earnest,—genuine, brutal earnest. With- 
out again offering me his hand, and with merely a nod by 
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way of last salutation, he left me in the study, where we had 
been holding this last interview, with impulsive abruptness, 
I sat down and looked at the fire, glad the man was gone, 
and thinking no more of him, but of his fair little daughter, 
and of the best means of effacing the uncomfortable im- 
pression made by this violent and unwelcome irruption into 
our old harmonious intercourse. 

I had been occupied thus about ten minutes, disturbed 
by no sound but the dashing of the rain of a sharp April 
shower against the windows, when the hall-door was pushed 
open again, and the hoarse, gruff voice I had hoped to hear 
no more, broke upon my unwilling ears again. 

“Come, no nonsense, aren’t you safe with your own 
father? ”’ I heard Mr. Ellmer say angrily, to the accom. 
paniment of plaintive pleadings and protests from Babiole, 
whom, the next moment, he dragged in before me. He had 
not waited for her to put on a hat, but had thrown over her 
head her mother’s mackintosh, which he now pulled off, 
leaving her pretty brown hair tumbling in disorder about her 
eyes. She was pitifully shy and unhappy, poor child, and she 
shrank back with crimson checks as her father drew her arm 
firmly through his, and brought her close up to me as I 
stood, in great anger and perturbation, on the hearthrug. 

“Mr. Mande,” he said, “you will excuse a father’s 
solicitude.” 

He had been making up that opening as he came along 
T felt sure, from the pompous effect with which he produced 
it. He raised his hand as I was bursting into an angry 
protest, and continued :— 

“You have obtained my daughter’s consent and my 
consent to becoming her affianced husband.” ‘This, too, 
was a studied phrase, brought out with pedantic decision. 
“On that understanding I leave her and her mother in this 
neighbourhood with confidence, and I call upon you to 
swear : 

But here Babiole broke away from him, and retreating 
quickly to the other side of the table, out of reach of the 
rough paternal arm, she cried out, with burning cheeks and 
flashing blue eyes :— 

“ Papa, you are insulting Mr. Maude, and I can’t listen. 
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He has been the best friend we ever had; nobody knows 
how good he is; and now for you, who ought to thank him, 
—honour him for what he has been to us,—to talk as if 
you mistrusted him, as if we mistrusted him,—Oh, it is too 
horrible! I can’t bear it! How can we stay here after 
this ? How, if we do stay here, can we look him in the face? 
He is the best man in all the world, and the kindest, and 
the cleverest; and Oh! you might have trusted him, and 
not have brought this shame upon us!” 

And the poor child crouched down upon the nearest 
chair, and turned away her head to hide her falling tears. 

Her father listened to this outburst with unmoved, 
pompous stolidity; but as she sank down, he looked from 
her to me with a proud and satisfied glance, as much as to 
say: “ Do you observe my daughter’s exquisite sensibility ? 
This is one of the results of a parent’s devotion to Art.” 

“ Mr. Ellmer, let me walk down the drive with you,” 
said I hurriedly, quite unmanned and nerveless at the sight 
of the girl’s distress. “‘ Surely, we can arrange everything to 
your satisfaction by ourselves.” 

“There I differ from yon,” said he, doggedly holding 
his ground, determined to carry through to the end his own 
more dramatic plan of settlement. “I am a father, Mr. 
Maude, and a father’s sense of his duty to his child must 
be respected. I am not insensible that you have so far 
shown yourself quite the gentleman.” 

Babiole, so to speak, curled up at this. 

“And therefore I have permitted this engagement. But 
I must have it plain that [ hold you responsible for my 
little girl’s happiness, and that if anything goes wrong with 
her, it is you—you, Mr. Maude—who will have to answer 
for it to me!” 

He spoke with savage earnestness which impressed me, 
and struck terror into his daughter, whom he kissed with 
genuinely passionate tenderness on both cheeks. 

“Good-bye, Bab,” said he; “be a good girl, and 
don’t grow too like your mother. Don’t be too sweet to 
the man you fancy till he’s your husband, and you'll have 
more sweetness to spare for him then. Don’t believe your 
mother when she says your father’s nothing but a black- 
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guard, for he’!l do more for you at a pinch than any of 
your beaux. Good-bye, child. God bless you!” 

She kissed him, trembling, with timid affection answer- 
ing to his tenderness :— 

“Good-bye, papa,” she said, and added in a whisper: 
“Won't you some day live with mamma and me again? We 
would try to make you happy, and I am learning to under- 
stand all about Art.” 

“Ah, well, some day perhaps,” he said hastily, and 
disengaged himself from her twining arms. 

I thought he was going out without any further greet- 
ing to me, but close to the door he stopped, and giving me 
a stolid frown, jerked his head slowly back in the direction 
of his daughter; then, with a menacing nod to remind me 
of his warning, he left the room and the house. A minute 
later I saw him blubbering,—there is no other word for it,— 
like a great overgrown child as he went down the drive. 

I waited at the window on purpose ‘to give Babiole time 
to recover enough serenity to bridge over the awkwardness 
of the situation. The startling necessity of the case restored 
her to full self-command much sooner than I had expected. 
After a very few minutes, during which I heard her sobs 
die away like a child’s into silence, 1 ventured to turn 
round, and found her with red, swollen eyelids and a very 
sad little face, but perfectly calm. She rose from her chair 
in quite a dignified way, and said :— 

“We have kept you from your work, | am afraid, Mr. 
Maude,” with the odd primness which | could remenber as 
one of her earliest characteristics. 

“ Not at all. I—I was not busy,” I answered, with 
frozen stiffness. 

For the moment I dared not speak to her, except under 
this ridiculous mask of frigidity; such a lot of indiscreet 
emotions were bubbling up in me, ready to burst into rash 
speech at the first opening. She seemed a little dismayed 
by my coldness, and hung her head in what I knew to be 
shame at her father’s clumsy show of mistrust. 

“ Well, you shall have a little peace now at least,” she 
said, without looking at me, as she crossed to the door. 

* And to-day’s lessons?” I asked rather abruptly. 
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“T think I will ask you to excuse me to-day,” she said 
in a trembling voice. 

“Certainly,” said I, with an involuntary bow, which 
caused her to look up and redden at this unusual cere- 


moniousness. 
The old footing was, for a time at least, completely 


destroyed. 

“ Good afternoon, Mr. Maude,” she said. 

“Good afternoon,” I repeated. 

But, as she took another step and reached the screen, 
her shy glance met mine; impulsively she stretched out 
herhand. I seized it, and for one brief minute we looked 
straight into each other’s eyes with the frank confidence 
of our old friendship: the next, she had broken away, and 
I was left alone with silent To-to and sympathetic Ta-ta. 


(To be continued.) 














BRITISH MANSIONS AND THEIR MISTRESSES, 


PAST AND PRESENT. 
By tHe Hoy. Mrs. ARMYTAGE. 





HARDWICKE HALL, AND CHATSWORTH, 
DERBYSHIRE. 


ELIZABETH COUNTESS OF SHREWSBURY (BESS OF HARDWICKE), 


Or all the picturesque districts in fair England, none 
can surpass those parts of Derbyshire where tourists love to 
linger amidst its hills and dales, so diversified in beauty, 
and so full of the contrasts which present themselves on all 
sides,—those craggy heights at one moment catching the 
eye, which at another turn in the road rests with peaceful 
satisfaction on the smiling landscape, rich in sylvan beauty, 
with picturesque hamlets embosomed in trees, and con- 
veniently situated close to some of the pretty rivers which 
flow gently through the rich pasture land, while ever and 
anon we are reminded of the health-giving, sick-relieving 
waters, which are recognised as so efficacious a remedy in 
these days for the many ills to which flesh is heir; and from 
many ancient remains it is surmised that their valuable 
properties were also known to the Romans, when they 
settled in Britain. 

With a country so full of natural beauty, we also find 
Derbyshire is very rich in historical interests, connected 
with many families whose ancestors have lived and died on 
their estates, while many spots are filled with sad memories 
of the long years of cruel imprisonment spent by Mary, 
Queen of Scots, under the guardianship of those jailors 
to whose watchful care Queen Elizabeth entrusted the safe 
keeping of her cousin and rival. 
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Hardwicke Hall may fitly be chosen as the Mansion, 
par excellence, of which to write in connexion with one of 
the most remarkable women of the Elizabethan Age,— 
Elizabeth Countess of Shrewsbury. 

It is, indeed, a perfect specimen of the purest style of 
the architecture of the day, and as it rises before us in all 
its stately beauty, untouched by Time’s rude hand, which 
so often has left but broken traces of original grace in 
many an edifice which once stood in equal beauty, and 
equally unspoiled by any attempts at improvement or 
restoration in succeeding ages. By a succession of fortui- 
tous circumstances, Hardwicke still stands as in the year of 
its completion, 1599, having been begun in 1576 ; and as we 
reach the venerable pile, it would seem only natural to see 
the stately dames of olden times and the courtiers of Queen 
Elizabeth’s court stepping daintily across its portals, instead 
of the modern domestics, who open the gates and show 
the treasures of the mansion to all comers. 

The old adage— 

Hardwicke Hall 

More glass than wall, 
is certainly a just one, for the enormous quantity of windows 
to be seen on every side of the house is one of its dis- 
tinctive features ; equally remarkable is it that the windows 
are as large throughout each story, in contrast to most 
architectural designs of every period, where the sashes and 
frames are always less in height and breadth when the last 
range of apartments on the upper floor is reached. 

A low wall, with balustrades richly ornamented in 
quaint designs, surrounds the outer quadrangle, laid out as 
an old English flower garden, perpetuating the initials of 
its foundress in the E. and S. which form two gigantic 
flower beds, now gay with the brightest summer blooms. 
Guarded by a handsome gateway on one side, the entrance 
to the house is beneath a fine colonnade, whose pillars 
support the deep mullioned bay above. ‘The great hall is 
a grand apartment, in which stands a fine specimen of 
Westmacott’s sculpture, a full length statue of Mary Queen 
of Scots, and on its walls, above the wainscot panel, hangs 
a very curious portrait of Henry VIII. 
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The dining and drawing-rooms, the gallery and 
audience chamber and state rooms, are equally interesting, 
with rare pictures and tapestry, and a most valuable collec- 
tion-of ancient needle work, preserved by glass and frames, 
There is here, too, a picture of James V. of Scotland, which 
Queen Mary so valued that she always took it with her 
from place to place in her weary pilgrimages from prison to 
prison. 

But all interest centres in the one called Mary Queen of 
Scots’ Room, and, therefore, often erroneously supposed to 
have been actually used by the captive Sovereign, but the 
present building was not standing at the time of her death. 
The truth is that the Countess of Shrewsbury specially pre- 
pared a room in which to place the relics of her unfortunate 
captive, and the bed and furniture are those used by 
her when imprisoned in other mansions owned by the Earl 
and Countess. There, then, before us is the bed on which 
the beautiful head reposed; truly, could it speak, it might 
add another testimony to the uneasiness of many a crowned 
head, and we may fancy how often the sad and beautiful 
eyes have rested on the quaint carvings and hangings on 
which we now gaze, when balmy sleep denied her soothing 
charms, and the dread prospect of the final consummation 
of her life upon the block, may have filled her thoughts as 
she lay there sleepless, and fearful. The pieces of needle- 
work with which Queen Mary beguiled the time are among 
the carefully-preserved treasures of Hardwicke. 

A far older Hardwicke Hall existed, very near the present 
mansion, and must have been a place of considerable im- 
portance, to judge by the picturesque ruins which are left, 
and here, perhaps, Queen Mary did pass a few weeks. 

Residing in the old Hall, which was hers by inheritance, 
Elizabeth Countess of Shrewsbury planned the erection of 
that which now takes its place, for it appears that no 
architect save herself designed the plans; certainly no 
clerk of the works was employed in superintending all the 
details of its construction, for the accounts of all expenditure 
are still extant, and while studying its pages, we find the 
names of the ‘‘ wallers,” “labourers,” “ thatchers,” ‘‘ moss- 
getters,” “stone breakers,” “ masons,” and “ gardeners,” 
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with their charges and receipts, against each of which items 
the Countess made her mark (across) and apparently settled 
all every fortnight. 

It is difficult to know why the Countess wished to erect 
this stately mansion so close to her old home, to which she 
is said to have been so much attached, and where she was 
born and passed her childhood, also returning there four 
times as wife and widow. Rumour said it was her intention 
to keep the new house for state purposes, and live in retire- 
ment at the ancient mansion. Building was a passion 
which she successfully carried out throughout her life, and 
the story of the gipsy fortune-teller, who foretold her dying 
as soon as she ceased building, may have inspired the 
determination to avoid the fatal prophesy by every means 
in her power. 

Elizabeth was one of the four daughters of John Hard- 
wicke, whose ancestors had for many generations been 
settled on these estates. An only son dying without issue 
left these girls co-heiresses of the large properties in this 
and other counties. Of the other three sisters little is known, 
save that the husband chosen for Alice Hardwicke was owner 
of Chatsworth (Francis Leeche); in after years he dis- 
posed of the estate, and it was purchased by Sir William 
Cavendish. At an early age Elizabeth was remarkable for 
her beauty and her talents, and when only fourteen years of 
age she married a county neighbour, Arthur Barley, of 
Barlow. Very short-lived was the married happiness of the 
two young lovers, for within a few months her husband 
died, and, for the first time, Elizabeth became a rich widow. 
The extraordinary fascinations of this lady are recorded by 
some contemporary historians, and certainly, at this distance 
of time we are feign to believe in her powers and her 
charms, seeing the successful results of each of her marriages; 
while others writing of this remarkable woman have left it 
on record, “that she was a woman of masculine under- 
standing and conduct, proud, furious, selfish, and unfeeling, 
—a builder and a buyer and seller of estates, a money lender 
and a farmer, also a merchant selling coal and timber, 
dying rich, but having no friend.” A terrible summary of 
a long life, and yet, if she fulfilled all these duties, and 
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brought all her works to triumphant conclusions, we must 
bow to her genius and admire her energy. 

Apparently the young widow mourned her husband long 
and deeply, for twelve years passed ere she again entered 
into the matrimonial state, choosing then to ally herself 
with the powerful family of Cavendish, though perhaps the 
real importance of the family followed rather than preceded 
this alliance. Sir William Cavendish must have been a 
great contrast to the boyish lover of her early youth. He 
was a man of much learning and wisdom, filling the office 
of Treasurer and Privy Councillor to three Sovereigns, and 
working with energy for the suppression of monasteries in 
Henry VIII’s reign, for which services he was well re- 
warded. He had already been twice wedded, and had a 
family of eight children, none of whom were of any note, 
and as yet no son had survived his infancy. The rich 
widow, still in the zenith of her youth and beauty, added 
to the property already held by Sir William the rich estate 
of Hardwicke, her own patrimony, and also those of the 
Barleys, left at her absolute disposal. Three sons and three 
daughters were born; from the second Sir William Caven- 
dish * sprang the family of the Earls (afterwards Dukes) of 
Devonshire ; and Sir Charles, third son, was the founder 
of the noble houses of Newcastle and Portland, &c. The 
three daughters also made brilliant marriages,—F rances to 
Sir H. Pierrepoint ; Elizabeth to the Duke of Lennox, whose 
only daughter was the unhappy Arabella Stuart ; and Mary, 
married to the Earl of Shrewsbury,—this last match 
cleverly arranged by her mother when his father sought 
her own hand some years after. During the lifetime of 
Sir William, the busy brain of his wife was full of schemes for 
the advancement and aggrandisement of her family, leaving 
nothing undone that could accomplish her ends, till in 1557 
she found herself again a widow, consoling herself a few 
years after by marrying Sir William St. Loe, a soldier of 





* This nobleman was also one of the earliest colonists ; and as men 
indulge in a pipe of Cavendish, they little ken that it is so called 
because in the time of James I. one of the name obtained a grant from 
the king of one of the islands from whence it comes. 
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Queen Elizabeth’s Body Guard, who was possessed of large 
estates, which on his death should naturally have devolved 
on his brothers and sisters; but the clever widow would 
not risk her chance of further augmenting her own wealth 
and power, but obtained a deed of settlement of the whole 
before the marriage; so that by her third marriage she 
greatly increased her former possession, and having no family 
by Sir William St. Loe, was sole mistress of the whole. 

Stepping still higher in rank, a few years after we find 
“Bess of Hardwicke” merged into the Countess of 
Shrewsbury,—marrying the Premier Karl of England, while 
cleverly making her own acceptance of the honour dependent 
on the accomplishment of another scheme, that Gilbert 
Talbot, Lord Shrewsbury’s son by first marriage, should be 
united to her own daughter, then only twelve years of age, 
and the bridegroom fifteen. 

Immediately after the celebration of her fourth marriage, 
Lady Shrewsbury was put into the prominent position of 
joint guardian with her husband of the captive Queen of 
Scots, and her life for seventeen years was intimately asso- 
ciated with all those scenes in Mary’s life of which his- 
torians, poets, and novelists have written so fully. 

In 1568, Queen Elizabeth informs her trusty cousin, 
Lord Shrewsbury, that it is her intention to confide to his 
care Mary Queen of Scots who should arrive at Tutbury 
Castle, one of his many mansions, now fallen into complete 
ruins. Many touching records of the days of her captivity 
have been written; and how that “her Grace passed the 
time with her nydill,” and how she continued at the work 
so long “till veray payn made her to give over.” From 
Tatbury to Wingfield, from there to Chatsworth and to 
Sheffield, until the last prison-house at Fotheringay, with 
the closing scene, ends all captivity on earth. 

The Countess of Shrewsbury was no less careful a jailor 
than the Karl, and was at times said to have been jealous 
of the beautiful prisoner, who for seventeen years was under 
their custody, a great part of which time was spent at Chats- 
worth, another stately mansion associated with the labours of 
theCountess of Shrewsbury. The estates were formerly owned 
by her brother-in-law, Francis Leeche, but, selling it to one 
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Agard, it again found another purchaser in Sir William 
Cavendish, who thus first established the family in this spot, 
so full of natural beauty, and now renowned as the palatial 
residence of the Dukes of Devonshire. Not satisfied with 
the old house, Sir William soon pulled it down and com. 
menced a new building; the original design for its archi- 
tecture was very different from the Italian style so fully 
adopted in that which has superseded it. From old draw. 
ings still preserved at Chatsworth, we can see its size and 
massive outline, quadrangular in shape, with square towers 
at each side, and altogether a work of such importance that 
two poets penned well-known sonnets in laudation of both 
nature and art. Hobbes, the philosopher, scholar, and tutor 
in the Cavendish family, says :— 


On the English Alps where Darbie’s Peak doth rise 

. « . » Doth Chatsworth by swift Derwin’s Channel stand, 
Fam’ for its pile, and Lord, for both are grand. 

Above a lofty mountain guards the house behind. 

. . . « Behind a pleasant garden does appear. 


While Cotton, rather later, says :— 


This fabric’s noble front faces the west, 
Turning her fair broad shoulders to the east ; 
On the south side the stately gardens lye, 
Where the scorned Peak doth rival Italy ; 
And on the north several inferior plots 

For servile use do scattered lye in spots. 


The last line a poetical description of the kitchen-garden, no 
doubt ! 

All this vast pile of buildings was not, however, com- 
pleted in the Earl’s lifetime, but was left to his widow, with 
a certain conviction that her love for the work would lead 
to its satisfactory completion, but there can be no doubt 
that the works were in hand during Queen Mary’s captivity. 
Just one spot in the grounds perpetuates her memory as 
we are led to Queen Mary’s Bower, a sweet, secluded spot 
overlooking the river Derwent. 

Space forbids to say much of the fair prisoner, whose 
arrival in the Valley of the Peak roused the country’s 
interest, and in one instance chivalrous youth strove to 
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rescue her from her prison, but were baffled in the attempt 
by the watchful jailor. In the train of Queen Mary came 
thirty persons, while the Earl employed forty more additional 
servants to aid in the necessary surveillance. Many of 
Queen Elizabeth’s councillors journeyed down to Chats- 
worth with negotiations to her rival, but the hopes raised 
of possible freedom were only shortlived, and one of Cecil’s 
letters upon the question of greater relaxation of the 
stringent rules laid down by Queen Elizabeth, “Ye Quene 
to take ye ayre about yowr howss on horssback so youre L“ 
be in copany and not to pass from your howss above one or 
twoo myle except it be on ye moores,” was a concession 
gained by Cecil, and forwarded to Lord Shrewsbury. The 
orders laid down at Sheffield for the Queen’s own attendants 
were most stringent, and may be seen at the British 
Museum. 

While the ill-fated Queen was still a prisoner in his 
hands, the Earl was bid to welcome the birth of a child at 
Chatsworth, the offspring of his daughter Elizabeth and 
Charles Stuart, Earl of Lennox. Growing up a beautiful 
woman, a sad fate befel the young and accomplished 
Arabella Stuart, who from her youth was the object of 
Queen Elizabeth’s jealous fears, and eventually she ended 
her miserable existence in the Tower of London, reason 
having fled before death mercifully ended her sufferings. 

But, to return to the history of Lady Shrewsbury, we 
find that the domestic relations between her and her 
husband were not happy, and in 1585 they agreed to 
separate, after such quarrels and upbraidings that the 
Queen appears to have been appealed to, and to have sided 
with the Countess, for the Earl thus complains :— 

“Sith that her Majestie hath sette down this hard 
sentence against me, to my perpetual infamy and dishonour, 
yet Her Mat shall see that I obey her commande which 
makes me my Wife’s Pencyoner.”’ 

So no doubt the settlements had all been made in her 
favour, though it is difficult to understand how the great 
Earl himself should have been without a good income, 
independent of his wife. 

Whether the scandalous rumours concerning the Earl 
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and Queen Mary had any foundation it is impossible to say, 
or whether these reports caused Elizabeth to remove the 
prisoner from his care. For five years the Earl and 
Countess lived apart, the latter devoting herself more 
energetically than ever to the work of building and 
enlarging the mansions on her own property, most of which 
have been preserved through all the lapse of years, while 
houses belonging to the Earl himself have become complete 
ruins, and little save the names remain of Sheffield Castle, 
Chartley, and Tutbury. 

When Lord Shrewsbury laid his complaints against his 
wife before the Bishop of Lichfield, seeking his advice upon 
the matter of their separation, the worthy prelate makes reply 
in his letter, “ Indeede, my good L*, if shrewdnesse and sharp. 
nesse be a just cause of separation between man and wife, 
I think fewe men in England would keep their wives long.” 

Death in 1590 eventually effected the final separation, 
and yet seventeen more years did the old Countess live a 
widow,—energetic, shrewd, and active as ever, with unlimited 
command of wealth and unbounded power, leaving behind 
her, when she too passed into the silent land in 1607, at 
nearly ninety years of age, memorials of her creative genius 
in the magnificent mansions of Hardwicke, Chatsworth, and 
Oldcote, and of the marvellous power of will which over- 
came all difficulties, and steered clear of many dangers in 
those troublesome times, when the scaffold’s block and the 
headsman’s axe were so often the penalty for an exalted 
position or the imagined tenure of some disaffected opinions. 
The secret of her success in carrying out the plans which 
she conceived is perhaps due to her indefatigable attention 
to every minute detail of the work in hand, and of her 
careful supervision of every penny spent, yet living and 
keeping state herself in great magnificence, as is recorded 
on her tomb in All Saints’ Church, Derby. 

The portraits at Hardwicke show that the Countess was 
‘faire and beautiful,’ and no doubt she must have had great 
personal attractions, and many grand qualities of mind. 

Chatsworth as it now stands bears little resemblance 
to its predecessor, but is certainly one of the most magni- 
ficent specimens of an English mansion, 
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Towards the end of the seventeenth century, the noble 
owner of these vast estates commenced the buildings, Sir 
Christopher Wren being employed in their design and con- 
struction, which were pretty well completed in 1706, though 
considerably enlarged and improved in the following 
century according to the plans of Sir Jeffrey Wyatt, till the 
vast pile of buildings assumed its present aspect ; while 
enormous sums of money were devoted to the construction 
of gardens and grounds, which’stand unrivalled at home or 
abroad, and contain rare treasures in botanical and horti- 
cultural art, mostly collected by Sir Joseph Paxton, at one 
time head gardener at Chatsworth. The approach to the 
mansion is beautiful from every side, and the description of 
the interior, with its priceless treasures of art and the 
magnificence of the chief apartments, would fill a volume. 
The {state bedrooms still embody the spot sacred to Mary 
Queen of Scots, being on the site of those in the ancient 
mansion assigned to her use. Every painter of note seems 
to have been employed in the decorations of the ceilings and 
the walls, as we find Verio, Thornhill, Laguerre, and Huyd, 
with many others, while all wood and stone carvers of any 
pretensions were engaged in the works. There has been 
much dispute over the celebrated wood carving upon the 
panels in the state dressing-room, though generally ascribed 
to Gibbons. Certainly there are large receipts from one 
Watson for such work, but Horace Walpole has stated that 
“when Gibbons had finished his work at that palace (Chats- 
worth) he presented the Duke with a point cravat, a wood- 
cock, and a medal with his own head, all preserved in a glass 
case.” Without any positive authority that this is 
“ Gibbons’ masterpiece,” there is no doubt that nothing has 
ever been produced to equal this in its marvellous delicacy 
and exquisite finish. From suites of state reception-rooms, 
libraries, music-room, saloons, and picture galleries, with a 
sculpture gallery 100 feet in length, we carry away but a 
confused remembrance of priceless gems from painter’s 
brush or sculptor’s chisel, and of rare treasures in books 
and MSS., among which one lingers over a line written in 
au ancient Prayer-book belonging to Henry VII.:— 


Remember y* kynde and louing fader in y* good prayer.—Heyry R. 
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In the chapel are carvings ‘iit cedar-wood which ar 
unique and are ascribed to Grinley Gibbons and the design, 
conception, and execution of these panels point to his 
hand, though no direct dealings with the great artist can be 
traced in family expenditure, while a contract for £400, as 
the price of certain carvings in lime-wood, exists betweep 
the first Earl of Devonshire and others. 

The gardens, the water-works, and the Emperor fountain 
are well-known points of interest near the mansion, to which 
we can but allude, as we leave Chatsworth with a few words 
respecting another famous woman who reigned there, 
Georgira, daughter of Karl Spencer, known to all time as' 
“the beautiful Duchess,” the mysterious fate of whose 
portrait was the talk of Kngland a very few years ago, 
The lovely picture by Gainsborough was on show in 
« London gallery, viewed by the public up to the afternoon 
ef one day. Great, indeed, was the consternation of the 
custodian when, on the following morning, he looked and 
beheld an empty frame, and the ‘ missing Duchess” has 
never since been heard of. 

While Bess of Hardwicke was the founder of the great 
house of Cavendish, creating the first stately mansion at 
Chatsworth, and leaving a princely inheritance to build up 
the family name, and the most important of all who have 
been mistress there, she has had many successors who 
have endeared themselves to those among whom they dwelt, 
But Hardwicke Hull in its present complete preservation, as 
when fresh under the watchful eye of its architect and 
builder, deserves to be most identified in the minds of my 
readers with the memory of Elizabeth Hardwicke, Barley, 
St. Loe, Cavendish, and Shrewsbury. 
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A Tale of Two Worlds. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
DICK LAWRIE MAKES A PROMISE. 


For some days all went well with the Pearl of the 
Ocean. The passengers were beginning to find their sea 
legs, aud the fresh keen air had an exhilarating effect on all 
on board, with but few exceptions. The first sharp grief of 
parting with those dear to them had in a great measure 
passed away, and everyone was talking about the new 
country they were so soon to see, building airy castles as to 
the fortunes they expected to make, telling each other tales 
of how so-and-so had gone out and la.ded with only half-a- 
crown in his pocket, and how he was now one of the richest 
men in the colony ; those who were going to the gold fields 
told grand romances of the diggers, and about the fabulously 
large nuggets that had been found there. 

But there was one who told no tales, and who listened 
to no romances,—one who, in her innermost heart, felt that 
she was not destined to reach this promised land, and 
did not care so to do. Life had no sweets remaining 
for her, no love, no hope; and she welcomed the thought of 
her speedy death with even gladness. Almost needless to 
say that this person was Amy Gravely. 

Heavy-headed, dull of eye, and weary-hearted, she lay 
inher berth, speaking to no one, with the exception of the 
doctor, her husband, and Dick Lawrie, who, as soon as he 
had heard that there was sickness on board, had offered his 
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services, if it were only to sit by the side of the invalid and 
relieve guard sometimes. Mr. Gravely was most profuse in 
his thanks to the young man, and seemed grateful for hig 
help. 

Amy had taken a fancy to Dick, for he was even more 
gentle than the women who came to attend to her, and for 
hours he would sit with her, reading and conversing, and 
endeavouring to interest the poor soul in something beyond 
herself ; so, before many days, a friendship sprang up betwen 
these two, a friendship which eventually bore its fruit. 

Mr. Saunders, the doctor of the Pearl of the Ocean, 
was a young man with but little experience of the world; 
although a very worthy young fellow, he had but a few 
months previously passed his final examinations in medicine, 
and had been only too willing to accept the appointment he 
now held, and the very moderate salary that went with it, 

He believed implicitly in Mr. James Gravely, who had 
laid himself out to be civil to him, as, by-the-bye, Amy’s 
husband had done to all on board, thereby getting the 
reputation of being the kindly-hearted gentleman who was 
making himself wretched about his poor wife’s ill-health, 
No one gave Mrs. Gravely her medicine but her fond and 
devoted husband, for he assured the doctor and the nurses 
that she would take nothing but from his hand; and as he 
was not contradicted by Mrs. Gravely, no one disbelieved 
him, not even Dick Lawrie, who had more opportunity than 
the others of judging how matters stood. 

“Mr. Lawrie, you have been very kind to me,” said Mrs. 
Gravely to our hero one day, “and I hear you have been so 
to the rest of those ill on board. I cannot thank you suffi- 
ciently, but I bless you from my heart, and it is a dying 
woman’s blessing.” 

“ Now you promised not to talk in that way again. You 
mustn’t think of dying,” responded the young man, endea- 
vouring to speak cheerfully, but at the same time thinking 
that Amy only spoke the truth. 

Mrs. Gravely sighed, and then changed the subject. 

“ Very well, I won’t ; we will talk about yourself. You 
won’t think me impertinent, will you, if | ask you what you 
are going to do in Australia ?” 
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“ Tmpertinent, Oh, dear me, no! But the question is not 
so easily answered, except very broadly. I am going to 
Australia to try and carve out a future for myself, but in 
what way is to be seen when I arrive.”’ 

“T suppose you have friends out there.” 

“ Well, hardly friends of my own, but I have letters of 
introduction to some great friends of my father. The first 
place I am to make for is about thirty miles from Sydney, 
Cannoubar Ranch ; the owner of it was a bosom companion 
and schoolfellow of my father, and doubtless, for the sake 
of ‘ Auld lang syne,’ he will be able to put me in the way 
of work.” . 

Mrs. Gravely started slightly, and raised herself upon 
her elbow. 

“Cannonbar Ranch, how strange. That is where we 
are going; I mean that is where my husband is going. 
Do you mean that you have a letter of introduction to 
Henry Phayre ?” 

“Yes—why ? do you know him?” 

“No, I never saw him, and what is more I am sorry to 
have to tell you that you never will, for he is dead.” 

“Indeed,” exclaimed Dick, in a very disappointed 
voice, “and I expected so much from him.” 

“Now, don’t be down-hearted. Henry Phayre is dead 
truly, but the ranch still exists, and belongs to the old 
man’s grand-daughter. Take my advice and go there still} 
and present your letter to Miss Phayre instead of to Mr, 
Phayre.” 

“Yes, I will, but it is by no means the same thing.” 

“Not at all,” answered Amy Gravely a little dryly, and 
a faint smile at the same time passed over her pale face, 
“not at all, but don’t change your mind and not go.” 

James Gravely’s wife then explained to young Lawrie 
how she came to know of Henry Phayre’s death, and told 
him of the relationship existing between him and her 
husband. Shortly after this Dick left her, as she was in 
need of rest after her long talk with him. 

Lawrie met James Gravely on the deck, and the latter 
chatted pleasantly, using all his powers to please, he wished 


80 to be on good terms with every one. 
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When Dick paid his accustomed visit on the following 
day, Mrs. Gravely seemed rather thoughtful and nervous, 
as if she had something weighing more upon her mind than 
usual. She answered his questions vaguely, and gave no 
attention to what he read to her. 

Suddenly she turned her eyes full upon the young man 
who was reading away, unconscious that the novel was 
being utterly lost upon his supposed listener, and Lawrie was 
much astonished and somewhat alarmed at her energetic 
manner. 

“T believe I can trust you; in fact, I am sure I can,” 
she exclaimed, as she stretched out her hand and placed it 
on his shoulder, still gazing intently into his eyes. 

‘** Suppose you made me a promise, you would keep it, 
would you not?” continued Mrs. Gravely, excitedly. 

“If I made the promise I would keep it,” responded 
Dick. 

“ Remember, it is a promise to a dying woman.” 

“To the dying or the living, I would keep it, on my 
honour.” 

“Tam sure you would. But I don’t wish you to make 
it until [ have entered into some details. All I cannot 
explain. I wish to write you a letter which you are to open 
only under certain circumstances. I may be wrong in my 
surmises, but I am afraid I am not. You are going to 
Cannonbar Ranch, and you will become acquainted with 
Miss Phayre; you will doubtless see much of her and of my 
husband.” Mrs. Gravely here put her hands to her head, 
and was silent for some moments. “It is so difficult to 
convey what I mean,” she said, a little hopelessly, “but 
in my state, when the body is dying the soul seems to see 
further. You, perhaps, think | am wandering and talking 
nonsense; believe it so, for the time, if you like. Bat 
what I wish to say is this, supposing while you are at the 
Ranch anything extraordinary should happen, anything 
which might arouse your suspicions that something was 
wrong, you will understand what I mean if such a thing 
ives occur, then open the letter I shall give you, butif 
everything goes pleasantly and as it ought to do fora year’s 
time, destroy it. Will you promise to do this ?” 
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« [—J—really don’t quite understand, I aa 


“T know you don’t understand, you cannot be expected 
todo so. But, believe me, it is only for good I am asking 
you to make this promise. And think that it is the last 
request I shall make to any one on earth. Think, if you 
will, that it is only a whim, yet humour it, I entreat you do, 
pray do.” Mrs. Gravely caught Dick’s hands between her 
thin, nervous fingers, and looked at him imploringly. 
“To, please do,” she repeated. 

“Come, come, you must not excite yourself,” said he 
soothingly, “ or you will make yourself worse, and, although 
I own I don’t understand what you mean, if it will please 
you, I will take the letter and promise to do as you 
wish.” 

“Thank you; you will never regret it. But, remem- 
ber, not a word to a living soul. 1 make no exceptions 
whatever. Do not even tell my husband that you are going 
to Cannonbar Ranch. Now give me a pencil, a sheet of 
paper, and an envelope, and leave me. I will have the 
letter ready by the time you come and see me to-morrow.”’ 

Dick fetched the writing materials, and left Mrs. Gravely 
to her correspondence. 

“ Hanged if I can make it all out,” said Lawrie to him- 
self, “perhaps her mind is wandering, but, at the same 
time, she seems most earnest. Possibly she may have a 
presentiment that something is going to happen to her hus- 
band while he is in Australia, and she wishes me to avert 
it, but, whatever her motive may be, I will do as she asks, 
it is not difficult.” 

Dick Lawrie thought he could dismiss the affair from his 
mind, but he found he was mistaken, he caught himself 
continually thinking of Amy Gravely’s imploring face, and 
of the energy in her thin, nervous fingers as she seized his 
own. 

What was she about to write to him? Something to 
which she must attach great importance. And supposing 
she were to die, how strange and weird it would be to go 
about with a sealed letter from a dead woman, and having 
made a vow not to open it until something suspicious or 
questionable should happen. Dick Lawrie almost regretted 
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having made the promise, but he had not the heart to tell 
the poor invalid that he would sooner not receive the letter, 
And so on the following day, when the two were again 
alone, Dick repeated his promise and took it from her, 
Little did he think what an important part that communi- 
cation would play in his after life. 

Mrs. Gravely seemed more cheerful after she had got 
rid of this load which preyed upon her mind, and talked 
pleasantly about Dick’s prospects, and never again referred 
to the promise she had extracted from her young friend. 

And so the days slipped by, the ship glided onward, and 
Amy Gravely’s life was slowly ebbing away. Dick was 
greatly distressed, for quite an affection had sprung up in 
his breast for the poor woman, whom he could not help 
admiring for the cheerful way in which she conversed about 
his plans for the future. 

As for Mr. Gravely, the agony of mind he was evidently 
enduring enlisted the sympathy of every one on board the 
Pearl of the Ocean, from the captain downwards. 

Mr. Saunders shook his head, and said that as his 
medicine up to the present time had had no effect on the 
patient, he was afraid it would be of no avail. She was 
dying, he said, of exhaustion and weakness, little did he 
guess that poison and misery were doing their deadly 
work. 

The wind began to freshen, and the first mate remarked 
to Dick that they might expect dirty weather; the first 
mate was evidently a far-seeing man, for dirty weather they 
did get, so dirty that consternation reigned on board. But 
as the events which ensued are somewhat interesting, they 
are worthy of a new chapter. 





Semeentiind 
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CHAPTER V. 
AFTER A STORM COMES A CALM. 


Dirty weather! And, indeed, it was. It was fortunate 
the officers on board the Pearl of the Ocean were seamen of 
experience and ability, otherwise it would undoubtedly have 
fared badly with the vessel. 

A cloud no bigger than a man’s hand had at first been 
seen upon the horizon, but there was something about that 
cloud which told the captain and his assistants that it was as 
well to have the sails reefed and everything made square. 

The little cloud broadened and lengthened, and many of 
its kind followed in its train, until the heavens changed from 
a deep, dark blue into a darker mass of black. Then 
came the wind, but not at first with a gentle breath 
and gradually increasing, but with a great and mighty rush. 
It struck the Pearl of the Ocean a blow which threw her 
almost on her beam ends, and every timber in her qv‘vercd ; 
but she was a good ship, an A-I-at-Lloyds vessel, and rose 
supreme above the gigantic billows that surrounded and 
attacked her. Yet, for all the ship’s trustworthiness, most 
of the passengers imagined their last moment had arrived, 
and prayed more in one short hour than they had done fora 
whole year previously. 

Mr. James Phayre Gravely, the polite, the serene, the 
calm, the man of polished manners whom nothing seemed 
to discompose, except the illness of his unfortunate wife, was 
a perfect picture to behold, a perfect picture of dismay and 
cowardliness, 

Chance had so ordered it that he was on the point of 
giving his wife her medicine—or rather some diabolical con- 
coction of his own—when the Pearl of the Ocean was first 
struck by the storm. The sides of the berth fortunately 
kept Mrs. Gravely in her place, but her husband was thrown 
violently against the opposite side of the cabin, the glass 
jerked from his hand, and its contents scattered upon the 
floor, and as scream after scream rose from the terrified 
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female emigrants, Gravely added to the hubbub with all the 
strength of his lungs. 

‘Oh, Lord! oh, Lord!” he shrieked, “ we are going 
down. I know we are. We must have struck upon a 
rock. Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! Amy, what shall I do? 
Think of me, pray for me; it does not matter so much for 
you ; you know you are dying, but Iam in the strong vigour 
of health.” Mr. Gravely then became inarticulate with 
terror; he essayed to rise, but was again thrown down as 
the Pearl of the Ocean gave another desperate lurch, and 
then shook the water from her as a dog might have done. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” screamed the coward; “I wonder if 
they are lowering the boats.” And as that idea struck him, 
he endeavoured to crawl up the stairs leading to the deck, 
giving forth cries of dismay and anguish. 

“Hold your row, you land lubber. Do you want to get 
ap a panic,” cried a long-legged sailor, addressing Mr, 


Gravely, and interpolating his remark with a quantity of 
superfluous adjectives. 


“* What—what’s the matter?” asked Mr. Gravely in a 


trembling voice. 

“Only a bit of a breeze, and your best place is in your 
cabin ; you will be blown away if you come on deck.” 

Not wishing to be blown away, Mr. Gravely turned to 
go down the stairs, and in doing so was flung violently 
to the bottom, receiving a cut on the head which made the 
blood flow. Mr. Gravely had a terror of blood,—a fear of 
blood,—and in the present state of his nerves he magnified 
a slight cut into a death wound; he managed, however, to 
get to his cabin and throw himself into his berth. 

“ Amy, I have met with an accident, I believe I am 
dying,” exclaimed he. 

Amy Gravely was a woman, a true woman; she saw the 
blood trickling over her husband’s face, and was frightened. 
But it was not this fear alone which constituted the true 
womanly element in her nature ; she pitied the abject wretch, 
though she knew he was tampering with her life, that 
through his machinations her very days were numbered,— 
pitied him so much that, weak as she was, she managed to 
craw] from her berth, and, despite the rolling and tossing 
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of the ship, bathed the wound and stopped the bleeding. 
But, through all her pity and all her care, she was also 
woman enough to loathethe fiend she was tending, and toknow 
what a cowardly despicable heart the man possessed. One 
sees instances of this feeling every day of our lives ; we may 
see this womanly sentiment expressed in the face of a pretty 
girl, who draws the said pretty face into a grimace as she 
gingerly picks up a wounded worm on the end of a stick 
from off the pathway, and throws it into a bed of roses 
for safety, hating and abominating the creature all the time. 

Mrs. Gravely returned to her berth, and lay there in a 
fainting condition, and her husband lay in his in a very 
similar state, and it was not until the doctor assured him 
that his wound was but trifling, and that the Pearl of the 
Ocean was by no means likely to go to the bottom, that he 
began to feel better. And even then he remained in his 
berth for two days, long after the storm had subsided. He 
would, doubtless, have lain there longer, only a change in 
his wife’s health made him feel nervous. He noticed that 
she was looking better; even the short time she had been 
taking her medicine from Dick Lawrie’s and the doctor’s 
hands, and not from Mr. Gravely, had had an improving 
effect upon her health. This would never do, thought the 
husband, after all the trouble he had taken, and the risks 
he had run; so up he got, and without much difficulty, the 
motion of the ship being hardly felt. 

A calm had followed the storm, and a dead calm in an 
emigrant ship on the Equator is about as near an approach 
to purgatory upon earth as we can ever arrive at. The 
majority of those on board the Pearl of the Ocean wouid 
have welcomed with joy the signs of another storm. Not 
the faintest breath of wind stirred the sails, it almost seemed 
as if there was not sufficient air to breathe ; not the smallest 
cloud in the sky to break the dull monotony of the heavens ; 
not another ship, not a bird, took its course across the 
ocean, not a sound was to be heard but the gentle ripple of 
the water against the ship’s sides ; people spoke to each other 
in whispers, not caring to hear their own voices in such a 
dead silence. The sun looked white, and the sky and sea 
grey, like the colour of moiten lead. 
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As this weather continued, those in charge of the vessel 
began to look serious, for fever and death would be sure to 
follow this terrible heat, where so much humanity was packed 
together in such a confined space. One poor woman had 
already succumbed to the fatigues of the journey and the 
effects of the tropical heat, her burial taking place but an 
hour after her death, this being an absolute necessity. So 
one can easily imagine that a terrible gloom hung over all 
on board. Not quite all. Mr. Gravely was the only person 
who in his heart was pleased at the state of things ; not that 
he let his face show his pleasure, for, judging by his looks, 
one would have thought he was in the last stage of despair. 


. But, in reality, he was delighted beyond measure with the 


dreadful calm, as it would greatly facilitate his diabolical 
schemes. 

“ Ah! glad to see you about again, Mr. Gravely,” said 
Dick to that worthy as he appeared in the room dignified 
by the name of saloon: oven would have been a better 
appellation for it at that time. 

“ Thanks, I’m a little better, but very anxious about my 
poor wife. She seems to be sinking fast.” Mr. Gravely 
had just given her his own particular medicine. 

“ Indeed, I am sorry to hear you say so. Mrs. Gravely 
seemed better yesterday, I thought. I suppose it must be 
this awful heat ; it is enough to kill a strong man, let alone 
a weak woman. Do you think she would care to see me?” 

“ Better not now, she was just falling off to sleep, so I 
left her for a time ; when she wakes I will ask Saunders to 
come and see her.” 

“If we could only get a bzeeze it would do more for her 
than Saunders can, good fellow as he is.” 

“Ah! Yes, I wish the wind would spring up,” sighed 
Mr. Gravely. 

“We shall be having fever on board soon if it does not,” 
remarked Dick. 

“You don’t say so ; dear me, dear me, what shall we do? 
I had no idea that such a thing was to be apprehended,” 
and Mr. Gravely turned very white, and his knees shook 
with fear. As he said, he had not bargained for such an 
emergency. 
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The next morning an incident occurred, exceedingly 
quiet in its circumstances, but infinitely dramatic and 
horrible nevertheless. 

Mrs. Gravely was lying back in her berth, her eyes 
partially closed, but she was watching her husband, who 
with trembling hands was mixing something in a glass with 
his back towards her. Presently he turned and walked up 
to her. 

“Take this, my dear, and you will feel better after- 
wards,” said he, giving the glass to his wife, but at the 
same time averting his face. 

Mrs. Gravely took the glass, aud then a dead silence 
followed—a silence which was positively awful to Mr. James 
Gravely. It lasted for some seconds, then, somewhat 
wondering, he turned and faced his wife, only to start back 
with horror. Her eyes were fixed npon him with a stead- 
fast gaze,—with a look which seemed to burn into his very 
soul. For some moments she kept her glance thus fixed 
upon him, and in that space he seemed to live a lifetime. 
The cold sweat stood out upon his brow, as he saw that by 
her, his victim, if by no other, his cursed sin had been 
understood, his secret read. 

“James,” said Mrs. Gravely, taking the glass from his 
hand, “do you mean it? If I drink this shall I be better?” 

“ Y—yes,” stammered Mr. Gravely. 

“Ts this the last 1am to take from you? Is this the 
end?” 

“T—I don’t know what you mean.” 

“You do—you do!” she cried with sudden energy. 
“Do you think I have been ignorant all this time of your 
designs upon my life? God forgive me! I have committed 
suicide, in so much that I have not denounced my mur- 
derer! James Gravely, my husband,” and a sickly smile 
overspread Mrs. Gravely’s face, ‘I drink your health in— 
in poison,” and, bowing to the man who stood before her, 
Amy drank off the liquor at a draught. 

“Take the glass,” she continued, “and wash all traces 
of your crime away. But though you wash for ever, though 
the sea will take my body, I shall still be present with you, 
an undying memory ; the thought of me will eat into your 
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brain, poor man. Bury your secret with me in the wayes 
yet the knowledge that you are a murderer, and your dread 
of discovery, will kill you. Go.” 

Gravely took the glass from his wife’s hand, and staggered 
from the cabin, hardly knowing what he did. He reeled on 
to the deck and, regardless of the burning sun, leaned over 
the ship’s side, and dropped the glass into the sea. How 
long he might have remained there is uncertain, had he not 
been interrupted by Dick. 

“Why, Gravely,” exclaimed the young man, “ do you 
want to commit suicide, standing there in the sun?” And 
then, as Gravely turned his face towards him, Dick started 
back in amazement. 

**Good Heavens! how ill you look! What’s the matter 
with you? Come, let me help you down below into your 
cabin.” 

“No, no, not there. She is asleep. I will go to the 
saloon.” 

Lawrie assisted Gravely below, and fetched him some 
brandy, and Mr. Saunders, who said that, doubtless, the heat 
and the worry about his wife had upset him. The three sat 
together for an hour. When Dick proposed going to see 
how Mrs. Gravely was, her husband made no objection, but 
with difficulty suppressed a shudder. 

Dick had not been gone a minute when he returned with 
his face of an ashen colour. 

“ Here, Saunders, one moment,” he called. 

“ What’s the matter ? what’s the matter? ”’ exclaimed 
Gravely, as he followed some little time after the two men. 

“Poor soul, it is not more than I expected. She is 
dead,” said the doctor. 

“ Dead!” screamed Gravely, and he was not acting a 
part then. Although he had prayed for this particular end, 
when the vivid truth flashed upon him the blood rushed to 
his head, and, tearing at his collar, he gasped for breath. 
“Dead!” he cried again as he fell fainting into Dick’s 
arms. 

Three hours later the captain of the Pearl of the Ocean 
read the burial service over the body of Amy Gravely, as 
her remains were consigned to the sea. 
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The calm of death had followed the storm of life. 

In a few hours after this sad event, a breeze sprang up, 
the sails of the vessel filled, and there was gladness on 
board when she again made her way towards Sydney, bear- 
ing along the two men whose destination fate had ordered 
to be the same. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CANNONBAR RANCH. 


Mitticent Paayre was seated on a bench in the verandah 
at her home, looking across the grass slope on which she 
had found her grandfather dead some months before. 
She looked lovelier than ever, seated there in her white . 
muslin and black ribbons, her pretty head covered by a large 
Leghorn hat. 

From the expression of her eyes, it was easy to see that 
her thoughts were far away, that Millicent was in the clouds. 
An open book lay upon her knees, in company with a little 
dog, whose silky hair was being caressed by the girl’s 
fingers. 

Nothing of much importance had occurred on the station 
since the sudden death of its late owner. The unexpected 
blow had proved a great shock to Millicent, and she had 
been ill, though not seriously. When sorrow comes is the 
time to test the affection of our friends. Millicent had 
abundant proof of the love she had engendered in the breast 
of every human being who had come in contact with her. 
From the humblest to the richest of her neighbours, all 
rushed, as soon as the news of the death of Henry Phayre 
reached them, to offer whatever assistance lay in their power 
to the bereaved girl. 

Mr. John Phillips, a wealthy sheep owner, had under- 
taken the business arrangements connected with the station, 
necessary after Mr. Phayre’s death. He did this not only 
out of respect for his late friend, but out of love for the 
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granddaughter; he was one of the many rejected suitors 
before referred to. His sister, Miss Lucy Phillips, a cheer. 
ful, good-natured woman, to whom the terms “ fair, fat, and 
forty ” might have been applied, came and nursed Millicent 
through her illness, and had been with her ever since, to. 
gether with a Miss Seymour, a friend from Sydney, who was 
equally good-natured, fair, and fat, and, perhaps, a little 
more than forty. Mr. John Phillips would come and stay 
as long as a week at a time at the station, the better to 
attend to its business, and now and again others of the 
neighbours would drive over and spend a few days, all 
having but one motive, and that was to cheer up their little 
friend. 

On the day that Millicent was sitting in the verandah, 
with her thoughts in the clouds, Miss Phillips and Miss 
Seymour were the only friends staying at the station, and 
at that moment they were out driving by themselves, 
Millicent having excused herself. 

And of what was she thinking? Of rather a delicate 
subject, and it is almost rude to intrude upon her thoughts, 
She had been reading a love story, a poem, in which the 
heroine had risked her life for the man she loved. She had 
read many such romantic stories, good books all, but in 
which love played the principal part. And she was wonder- 
ing now whether she would ever feel this extraordinary 
influence which seemed so to change the characters of men 
and women,—which, in some instances, led to crime 
and misery, and in others to heroic and ennobling 


deeds. 

How truly she had loved her grandfather, but it was 
evidently not quite the same sentiment, according to the 
books. It must not be supposed that Millicent was pining 
for a lover, this was not so. But why had the only soul 
she had loved been taken from her? Other girls had more 
than one person to care for, a mother or father, brother or 
sister, but she had no one, no relation of any sort. She 
was very fond of her neighbours, particularly of Lucy 
Phillips aud Laura Seymour, but it was not quite the same 
thing as her own flesh and blood. What she really wished 
for was a relation of some sort, for the time would doubtless 
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come when a hero would appear, to whom she could give 
the love of her heart. 

Thus mused Millicent, when her reverie was disturbed by 
the sound of carriage wheels in the distance. The book was 
placed aside, Suip, the little dog, kissed and put down, the 
white muslin smoothed cut, and Millicent rose and walked 
down the road to meet her two lady friends, who she sup- 
posed were returning from their drive. 

She had not gone many steps when she stopped in some 
surprise, for the vehicle that turned the corner of the road 
leading to the house was not the carriage she expected. It 
was a dog-cart, and a strange one ; Millicent knew the con- 
veyances and horses of all her neighbours. This one she 
did not recognise. It was not so smart as those of her 
friends, and it had evidently come from some distance, as 
the progress it made was slow, and the horse seemed 
tired. 

Millicent retreated to the doorstep, the better to greet 
her guest, if such the new comer proved to be; and he did 
prove to be; it was his most decided intention, for he had 
come many thousand miles to indulge in the hospitality of 
Cannonbar Ranch. 

“Who can it be?” thought the girl, as the hired driver 
pulled up the hired horse, only too willing to stop before 
the steps of the house. A good-looking man, exceedingly 
well dressed, descended from the trap, and courteously 
bowed to Millicent. 

“Have I the honour of speaking to Miss Phayre ?” 
asked he. 

“Yes, Iam Miss Phayre.” 

“And my name is James Phayre Gravely, your cousin, 
your kinsman, who has come all the way from England to 
have the pleasure of seeing you. May-be you have heard 
your grandfather speak of me.” 

Millicent was amazed, and showed her wonder in her 
face, but she quickly regained her composure. 

“My cousin, James Gravely, well, I am glad, I am 
pleased to see you,” and the girl in the fulness of her heart 
held out both her hands to her relative, instead of the formal 
one. 
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“Come in—come in! I hope you have brought your 
luggage; you have, that’s right,” she continued. “ Snip, 
be quiet, you bad little dog.” 

The bad little dog was evidently not quite so pleased to 
see Mr. Gravely as his mistress, for he was snarling and 
growling in a most inhospitable manner, quite against the 
rules of Australian good form. 

But little did the gentleman care about the bad behaviour 
of a little dog ; he was rejvicing at the hearty welcome given 
him by his cousin. ‘ What a little beauty she was!” he 
thought to himself as he followed her into the house, his port. 
manteaus following after him. ‘‘ What a sweet little beauty ! 
So innocent, and therefore so easy a captive. And what a 
grand place and fine house! it should, it must be his.” 

Outwardly Mr. Gravely had much improved since we left 
him after the sudden death of his wife on board the Pearl 
of the Ocean. With an amount of determination which was 
extraordinary, he had put aside the brandy-bottle, which 
caused a marked change for the better in his appear- 
ance. 

Inside, matters were not going on quite so favourably; 
try what he would to put it aside, the ghastly sin he had 
committed would start up before him, eating into his heart, 
and causing in him a nervous manner of continually looking 
behind, as if he imagined he was pursued. But he had now 
reached the goal, the field of action where the culminating 
point of the play he was acting was to be performed. And 
he trusted that Millicent’s sweet face would drive away the 
ghosts of the past. 

“You don’t know how glad I am to see you,” said 
the girl some little time after, Mr. Gravely’s traps having 
been taken to a room, and the dog-cart dismissed. “It 
was only a minute or so before your arrival that I was 
thinking how hard it was that I knew none of my relations.” 

They were in the dining-room, and Millicent was sitting 
close to her cousin, and looking straight into his eyes, an 
operation which made Mr. Gravely feel exceedingly awk- 
ward. He hated being looked at straight in the face, 
particularly by eyes so very clear and honest in their ex- 
pression. It was a new sensation, and rather painful. 


, 
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“lt makes me very happy to hear you say you are 
pleased to see me,” said he, averting his gaze, and first 
closely examining the pattern of the carpet, and then tho 

ictures on the wall, and lastly the ceiling. 

“T have had a great deal of trouble since I left Eng- 
land,” he continued, thinking it better to tell his story at 
once. “My poor wife died on the voyage,” and Mr. 
Gravely turned very white, and looked out of the window, 
no doubt to hide the anguish of his heart reflected upon 
his face. 

“Oh! Iam so sorry for you,” said Millicent, the tears 
coming to her eyes, for she felt very much for her poor 
cousin. 
~ «Bat it will be a great comfort to me,” went on Mr. 
Gravely, “if I can be of any service to you, for it was for 
that reason I undertook the journey, knowing you to be 
alone in the world.” 

“How good you are to come all this way for my sake. 
But I shall always think I was indirectly the cause of poor 
Mrs. Gravely’s death, and make myself miserable.” 

Further conversation on this point was fortunately cut 
short; Millicent felt that she should have been reduced tc 
tears in another moment, but the carriage had returnec 
with her two lady friends, who now entered the room, and 
great was their surprise to see their charge in company with 
a strange young man. 

“Do you know who this is?” asked Millicent of the 
Misses Phillips and Seymour. “ But how stupid I am, you 
could not guess; this is my cousin, Mr. James Gravely, 
who has come all the way from England to see me” (and 
then to Gravely), “and these are two dear friends of mine, 
who have come to live here to look after me.” 

“ Welcome to Australia,” said Miss Phillips graciously. 

“We are glad to see you, Mr. Gravely,” said Miss 
Seymour. 

Then the two ladies took stock of this gentleman cousin, 
who had suddenly appeared upon the scene. And, to tell 
the truth, when they retired upstairs and put their heads 
together over the circumstance, they came"to the conclusion 
that it had been far better if Mr. Gravely had stayed where 
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he was, instead of being so exceedingly kind as to come to 
Cannonbar Ranch. They admitted that he was good- 
looking and very well dressed, but that was not everything; 
and there was an expression in his face, and a nervousness 
in his bearing, which did not assimilate with the frank, 
honest manner of these colonial ladies. 

As for Millicent, when she went to her rest that night, 
she was pleased to think that a relation of hers was sleeping 
under the same roof, an individual in whose veins ran the 
same blood as her own, and of her dear grandfather, now 
dead and gone from her. 

“Yes, you naughty dog,” said our heroine, addressing 
Snip, who had the honour of sleeping in the same apartment 
as his mistress, “our cousin is here, and I hope yon will 
behave a little better towards him to-morrow than you did 
to-day. It is very bad manners to walk round a gentleman 
with your tail erect and your legs stiff, and an expression 
on your face as if you wished to: have your dinner off the 
calf of his leg. You needn’t snort in that way, as if you 
thought you knew better than I do. Go to sleep, and try 
and be a good dog.” 

So saying Millicent followed the first part of the advice 
she gave to her four-footed little friend, and went to sleep, 
and as the arrival of her cousin was uppermost in her mind, 
her dreams were filled with the presence of Mr. James , 
Phayre Gravely. 

Were they pleasant dreams ? 


(To be continued.) 








A DAY DREAM IN THE DANERIES. 


By W. GORDON SMYTHIES. 


TueEneE is a quict street of unpretending houses, in some 
of whose windows may be seen neat little cards, conveying 
the intelligence that apartments are to let within. On the 
fringe of a fashionable locality, this quiet street combines 
many advantages, among them being easy access to the 
haunts of London’s amusements and toil, and not too heavy 
rent. 

The street is beloved by literary quill and brush wielders, 
for close at hand are omnibus and train, which will set you 
down within a stone’s throw of the Reading-room of the 
British Museum. The street ‘is eminently respectable— 
“References given and required” being the motto of the 
retired butlers and ex-cooks who, “ having put something 
by,” form the chief occupiers of the scrupulously neat houses 
in this calm retreat. 

“Subterfuges are useless!” as Robert Macaire ex- 
claimed on that fatal day, so I will at once admit that at 
No. 20 in this quiet street—I live. Nay, more, I am “ the 
parlours.” My room, book-lined and cosy, with two very 
easy chairs. In winter, with the curtains drawn close, a 
cheerful fire and the hissing urn ; in summer, windows open, 
lace curtains (put up on the Ist of May by my landlady), 
on the window-sill a few pots of mignonette, geraniums, 
and a fern. . 

And so it was upon that summer’s day, when a cab 
with luggage on it drove up to the door of No. 20 in 
that quiet street. A young girl jumped out, there was a 
minute’s talking at the door, and then the said young 
lady bounded into my room, exclaiming— 
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“Uncle Willie! why, don’t you know me? [mp 
Mildred, and I’ve missed my train, and there’s not another 
till to-night, and, of course, I couldn’t go at night, and 
so I’ve telegraphed to aunty to say I’ll come to-morrow 
morning by the 10.20, and told her that I should come 
to you, and so I have you see, and here I am.” 

It certainly was a trifle perplexing, just at first, but 
Mrs. B , my landlady (bless her kind old heart!), ar- 
ranged it all. She had no room for Mildred, but she got 
a room nest door, and in half an hour after this unexpected 
advent to my quiet street, the merriest, prattling, maddest 
little maid that ever came into so austere a haunt was talking 
nineteen to the dozen, seated in one of those very easy chairs! 

“You see, uncle, this is how it is: I’m going to be 
married in two months: think of that !—to Chris.—that’s 
short for Christian ; he’s a Dane, and so handsome, and so 
noble, and so nice, and so—the bridesmaids will wear dresses 
of the Danish colours—won’t that be a sweet idea—it’s 
mine ; and mamma says that you, you dear old thing! are 
to give me away, and you must have a large rosette of the 
Danish colours in your coat. And what do you think? 
Chris. is here in London now; and when I found that I 
had missed the train, I thought that, if you didn’t mind, it 
would be so jolly if you would take me to the Danish 
Exhibition. Chris. has painted a picture there—I want to 
see it so, and it’s just possible he might be there. I’m not 
sure, only I think he said he would be there. You will take 
me, won’t you?” Although I own that now, for more years 
than I care to recall, I have always loved to sit awhile after 
the event of the day—dinner, to sit awhile, not to sleep, for 
that is bad for the digestion, but to think and wander in 
fancy among half-forgotten scenes, and dwell with tender 
regret upon the days that are no more. Although this has 
been my custom always, still I felt that so rare an occurrence 
as this visit to No 20 should be marked by special honour; 
so, after a little dainty meal (Mr. B. is quite an artist), 
Mildred and I sallied forth, Mrs. B. (the dear old soul!) 
reminding me to “ put on my overcoat and take a wrap, as 
‘‘them gardings is awful chilly.” 

The way that that delightful but erratic young lady 
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rushed about, here, there, and everywhere, talking and 
laughing all the time, was wonderful to behold—it was a 
wild whirl all the time. I felt like a partner in some 
Danish country dance. Now chassé crossé, up the middle, 
change sides. Hamlet’s Tomb, Qphelia’s Well, the Grotto, 
and the Scandinavian birds, the Princess lamp, the 
Danish village, Dan Godfrey’s band. Swish! on we go 
upon those awful sleighs, up to the Castle, and then down 
again. My head still swims whenever I remember it! 
And then, to crown it all, the Switchback, and that night- 
mare journey amid mimic snowy peaks over the Alps, then 
down the valley, lower, lower yet, then, with a dreadful 
leap, one lower still, that sends you up—“ no exit here ”— 
so back again—hat, umbrella hurled away! Up, down, 
down, one lower yet. Oh! Ah! Arrived! Thank Heaven! 

As we alighted I, somewhat dazed, heard Mildred cry 
out, “ There he is.” 

There he was, a fine young fellow, with blue eyes and 
golden beard, every inch a Dane. He hurried up to greet 
us, taking off his hat in graceful foreign fashion. I could 
not respond, for mine was being looked for among the 
mountain peaks. It was found at last, and we passed on. 
We had not sat down once except upon those terrific journeys, 
and Mildred must have guessed that I was somewhat 
weary, for she thoughtfully suggested that in the Albert 
Hall there were most comfortable seats, that I might rest 
awhile, and she and Chris. could go and see the Fairy 
Stories acted, and come and fetch me. It’s wonderful how 
thoughtful these seemingly thoughtless girls oftenare! So 
they found me a very comfortable chair, and to my delight, 
the soothing notes of the great organ fell upon my ears, 
playing old Danish melodies of sweetest sound, recalling 
memories of other times when I had heard those very songs 
at Elsinore, how long ago, how long ago ! 

What wondrous magic lurks in a remembered tune! 
The alchemists of old boasted they could restore the bloom 
and freshness to the withered rose, so the alchemy of song 
will give us back once more the beauteous sweetness of our 
withered youth! With each remembered strain, the waves 
of Time roll farther, farther back, and, once again, in all their 
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verdant growth, the submerged islands of our golden age 
appear before our eyes! Hark! Now wild and weird and with 
the lightning’s flash and thunder-peal, the crash of tempests 
and the din of arms, the mighty Odin, Father of the gods, 
from Asgard rushes down, his track blood-dabbled, as he 
drags along the embalmed head of Mimer through the fray | 

Anon—the battle ended—on a granite crag, against 
whose mighty base the waves of ocean break with ceaseless 
moan, he sits and sings, and the hills open and the grisly 
dead come forth to hear the song he sings, in accents clear, 
above the billows’ roar! Then silence falls on all, and with 
the rise of dawn a song is wafted over the rosy summits of 
the hills, set in sweet cadence, telling as it flows how, in the 
morning of the ages in the North, there was neither sea nor 
shore, nor sweet refreshing breeze. No earth below, no 
sky above—one vast Abyss, sunless and starless. But in the 
South a world, shining and sparkling, burned with floods of 
flame, and to the dark Abyss the floods of flame poured ia, 
and all the void was filled with steam and mist, which, 
taking shape, cooled, so from this mist the giant Ymer rose! 
But the sons of Bar fought and o’ercame him, scattering 
far and wide his mighty limbs, hacked from the trunk, so his 
bones became the granite rocks, his flesh the land, his blood 
the sea! Thus was formed our rugged Dane-land in the 
days of old! Again the music changes, and in silver tones, 
like summer zephyr, floats upon the air “ The song of the 
sea rovers,” as on the rippling wave they hoist the silken sail 
upon the yards of gold, while at the prow the maiden sits: 


White as a lily and thin as a reed, 
Her mouth is like the roses red, 
Her eyes are like the falcon, gray, 
And erery word the maiden said 
Was like a minstrel’s lay. 
The boat glides onward over summer seas, but the clouds 
gather, darkening overhead, the distant thunder rolls along 
the sky, the raindrops fall in splashes on the deck, the 
forkéd lightning darts a steel-blue shaft, and, where the 
angry sea rushes up the fiord with tremendous din, the hero 
Hogan stands! The fierce old champion who quaffs the 
life-blood of his foe: 
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Up he strikes his helmet, 
He drinks of human blood ! 
In nomine Domini 

Was Hero Hogan’s word !” 


The blood-red sun sinks down into the golden sea, the 
silver moon uprises, and the deep blue sky-depths shine, 
frosted with myriad stars, and still the music with delicious 
flow, like to a silver stream, meanders on! 

My dreamy, half-awakened thoughts fly back to Copen- 
hagen and my student days, when in the gloaming I would 
sit entranced, while one, her fingers straying over ivory 
keys, told the Norse legends of ‘‘ How Odin came” and 
“How the hero Regger won his wives,” and other tender 
mythic tales, which like sweet flowers grow, whose tender 
roots strike down amid the northern granite crags. And 
when our faces faded in the gloom I ever begged to hear 
the tale of Harold and his Thora told, and thus, if memory 
fail not, ran the tale :— 

Two true and trusty friends, blue-eyed and tawny- 
bearded, sat where the long line of yellow corn-fields meets 
the sky. 

All around was gay. ‘I'he hum of insects and the song 
of birds. Youth, health, and strength were theirs—the 
world before them where to choose. But Eric’s eyes were 
downcast and his heart was sad, and Harold, as his tearful 
gaze met Eric’s, thought: ‘‘ Perchance we never more may 
meet again! We who through all our lives have had a 
common object and a common home, our hearts love-linked 
and sorrow-welded till they beat as one, and now he to the 
northward, I towards the south must steer our lonely bark !”” 

So for awhile they sat, then all their pent-up grief 
found vent in words, and on each other’s neck they 
wildly wept. Then, though they feared that it might never 
be, they eagerly devised a thousand plans and ways of 
meeting in the after time, and spanned the dark abyss of 
the Unknown with a golden bridge of promises and sacred 
vows. And Harold, holding Eric’s hand, gazed earnestly 
upon his face and said : 

“Tf ever, in the years to come, we either should take 
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wife, let us now swear that, wheresoe’er we be, we each will 
grace the wedding feast of each—that nothing shall prevent 
our meeting then.” 

So Eric swore and Harold too. Then in the evening glow 
they through the corn-fields passed, down by the beech 
woods, till they reached a flat and watery waste. Across 
the path a line of sand-hills rose, which, over-climbing, 
full upon their view came the dark waters of the Northern 
Sea. 

A boat upon the ocean and the plash of oars—a kerchief 
fluttering in the evening breeze—and Harold stood alone 
upon the sandy shore ! 

The rolling years, fraught with their thousand joys and 
cares, to Harold and to Eric brought some soothing balm 
to heal the aching wound of severed lives ; but they never 
met. Harold sooner found a solace than his friend, for 
Love one morning stole into the seat where late sat Friend. 
ship high enthroned, and Harold, scarcely owning it was so, 
found that he yearned for Eric less and less, for each day 
he loved fair Thora more and more. 

Meanwhile, a deadly fever had struck Eric down, and 
when the news of Harold’s fast approaching nuptials came, 
he lay a-dying in a distant land. But ever as he lay and 
tossed in feverish misery to and fro, he cried aloud, “I 
will be there, Harold, I come!” 

So the days sped on until the wedding morn found 
Harold seated by his Thora’s side—the happiest pair in 
Copenhagen’s walls! But even in the midst of all his joy, 
the thought of Enic’s silence, like a cloud, passed o’er the 
sunny landscape of his life and darkened it. 

And, far away, with ever lessening strength, lay Eric, till, 
at the very hcur when the joyous laugh and merry wassail 
of the nuptial feast waxed highest, and hand in hand 
together Harold and fair Thora sat—at that very hour Eric 
cried aloud, “Harold, I come!” and crying thus fell 
backward—dead! And, little dreaming that his friend was 
dead, Harold made merry at the feast. There was aclamour 
at the outer gate, and one came in, and bending down to 
Harold’s ear told him that Eric waited near the entrance 
hall. So, with a hurried word of swift excuse, and telling 
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Thora he would soon return, Harold rose up and found 
indeed that Eric waited at the outer gate. 

“ See, I have come,” said Eric, smiling as he spoke. 

And Harold bent on him his blue eyes, suffused with 
tears of joy, and cried, “ At last—at last”! 

But, even while his heart was wild with joy, he noted 
that the face of Eric wore a strange, unearthly look, as if 
between his form and Harold’s there had dropped a veil. 

The light laugh flickered upon Harold’s lips, and the 
died out. , 

“ How is it with you, Eric, where you are ? ” 

“ Harold, it is so well,” his friend replied, that ‘‘ tongue 
of man has never told, could never tell, how well it is. You 
cannot picture such a home as mine, but you can come and 
see it, if you will; ’tis close at hand. Come, you need not 
tarry long.” 

But Harold answered: ‘‘ The dance will soon begin, 
and Thora will be wondering where I am.” 

Then Eric laid his hand on Harold’s arm, and said: 
“ Before the dancing you will be returned.” 

And so, impelled by some mysterious force that held his 
will enslaved, Harold, no longer hesitating, went. 

How long they journeyed Harold never knew, nor 
whither, nor if on sea or land, or through the sky; but 
never had he deemed that such a land lay anywhere, so 
exquisite the air. And his every sense seemed multiplied 
a million-fold, and all that e’er had given him most delight 
seemed lavished on him, but ever free from any touch or 
taint of impure things; and as he passed along, he grew 
more sentient, or the joy increased, and in an ecstacy of 
such delight that ne’er before had come to living man, he 
cried: ‘ Oh, Eric, Eric, what a land is this—the joy of it 
—the joy!” But Eric’s warning voice replied :— 

“Tis time to go. The dancing has commenced and 
Thora, wondering, waits.” 

And Hurold answered :— 

“But a little more! Only a moment have I been as 
yet.” 

After a space, Eric again to Harold said :— 

“Harold, you must return, Thora, your mother and 
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your father, now in tears and bitter lamentation, seek for 
you.” 

But Harold, held enthralled, replied :— 

“ Only a moment more—but one, and I will go!” 

So they passed on, and ever more increased the glory of 
that wondrous scene, but, when they reached a rainbow. 
portal of one perfect pearl, Eric cried :— 

“The time has come! Harold, you must depart!” 

So Harold tore himself away, the enchanted vision faded 
from his sight, and once again he stood before the outer 
gate, where he and Eric had together talked. There was no 
sound of musicin the house. ‘The flags and evergreens that 
from the casements hung were no longer there. The house 
itself was changed, the walls all cracked, the court-yard 
stones uneven, and between their chinks the dank grass 
grew. 

At a door, hard by, a woman, knitting, sat. To her, in 
undisguised amazement, Harold went. 

“Ts there not a wedding here to-day,” he said. 

“Wedding! Nay; it’s many a year since there was 
any wedding in that house. But I have heard my grand- 
mother, when I was quite a child, tell how (it must be quite 
a hundred years ago) there was a wedding there, but at the 
feast, when the dancing had not yet begun, the bridegroom 
disappeared and never more returned.” 

As Harold listened, on his soul there fell a mighty dread. 
Through Copenhagen’s streets he rushed. At the doors 
were unfamiliar forms. The dress they wore was different, 
too, from his, and as he passed he noted that the people 
turned to look at him. On, on he sped until within the 
churchyard’s quiet rest he sank, exhausted, down! 

The evening breeze shook down the autumn leaves upon 
his head, and blew about his tawny beard and long di- 
shevelled hair. 

All about him rose crosses of stone and records of the 
dead. 

One cross, moss-grown, lichen-covered, in the evening 
sun cast a soft shadow on a grassy mound. The wild, blue 
eyes of Harold fell on it. With a cry, he rose and read:— 
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Were lieth 
THORA, 


Virgin Brive of HaroLp SvENDERSEN, 
Aged 22. 


He will not return to me, but I will go to him. 


All around the cross were gathered, too, the mouldering 
graves of father, mother, sisters—all. At every step, as 
Harold strode among the tombs, some dear remembered 
name, in mute reproach, looked out upon him through the 
long, green grass. Then, indeed, there was no room for 
doubt. He knew that that unknown land of deepest joy 
was Heaven, and that what had seemed to him but moments 
only had been many years! So down upon his face, in 
wild despair, among the mouldering tombs of those he loved 
he threw him down, and prayed to God that He would take 
him from this life of death back to that land that he had 
lingered in. 

Then, even as he prayed, beside him Eric stood and 
gently said :— 

“Harold, arise! I have been sent to lead you back 
again. Thora, your mother, father, sister—sall await you. 
Come !” 

So in the morning, when the Sabbath bells called 
Danish burghers to the little church, they found a stranger, 
dead, and clad in quaintest garb, his arms around the cross 
on Thora’s grave, and from some papers that they found on 
him, but most of all because upon his breast, above his 
heart, the names of “Thora” and of “ Harold” were 
pricked in in blue and red, the wondrous news was spread. 
So underneath the cross where Thora lies, with reverent 
awe, they dug a grave and laid the youthful form of Harold 
by her side. 

* + * * * * 

A merry peal of laughter roused me. By my chair stood 
Mildred and her fair-haired Dane. 

“Oh, uncle, you’ve had such a nice little nap! We 
came and looked in here once, but found you resting, and 
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so wouldn’t disturb you. Hans Andersen’s Fairy Stories are 
acted so splendidly! We've been to Fairy Land, while you 
have been enjoying a matter-of-fact snooze, you dear old 
thing !” 

“Yes, my dear, I did feel a leetle tired, but I am quite 
refreshed now. I’m not sorry that I rested here, though | 
have missed seeing the Fairy Stories by my “ matter-of-fact 
snooze.” 

Sweet Mildred! (now Frau Christian Hargenbloém) in 
all the affluence of your golden spring it would have been 
idle to attempt to explain to you how, on that afternoon, in 
that “ matter-of-fact snooze ” of mine, I, too, gently led by 
melody’s enchanting hand, passed a delicious hour ina 
Danish fairyland of dreams. 
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LIFE IN A HYDROPATILIC ESTABLISIIMENT. 


By A. J. H. Cresps, late Editor of the Sanitary Review. 


Ever since I read a most charming paper on this subject, 
from the pen of the famous A. K. H. B., of Fraser, I have 
felt an interest in these establishments, and so it was with 
great delight that the other day a letter from my 
friend, Dr. Samuel Hyde, of Buxton House, Buxton, 
reached me. ‘ We have,” said his kind epistle, “ been 
enlarging the place, fitting it up with the electric light, and 
making our drawing and music room worthy of the town; 
do come and see us as soon as you can, and stop as long as 
you like; you must need a holiday, and the bracing air of 
this beautiful district will do you good.” Holidays and I 
have never been very close acquaintances, but it was a 
temptation hard to resist. How could I possibly leave home ? 
patients have a knack of being dangerously ill when most 
inconvenient to the poor doctor, and besides, my time is 
so filled up with literary engagements that to be away a 
week would mean disarrangement for two months. A 
holiday was impossible, but a few days, a few hours rather, 
to look round the establishment and refresh my memory 
with the familiar and much loved scenery of the Derbyshire 
Dales would be worth some inconvenience and risk. Those 
who have never had one day’s leisure and have to com- 
press into minutes what other people give weeks to, learn 
to economise their time, and an invitation from'Mr. Edward 
Stanhope to accompany him into Lincolnshire, to the open- 
ing of Woodhall Spa, reaching me at the same time, I 
formed one of a large party of statesmen, peers, physicians 
and authors, who left King’s Cross for Mid-Lincoln just 
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when Nature was at its best. We got through our work, the 
particulars of which I need not go into here, except that | 
listened to some excellent speeches from the Secretary at 
War, the Attorney-General, Dr. Burney Yeo, and Lord 
Winchilsea, and then I left my illustrious companions, going 
to Lincoln, where I managed to have another glimpse of those 
magnificent towers which dominate the ancient city and 
impress the visitor the more deeply the oftener he sees them, 
But I could not delay, and as fast as the trains would serye 
hurried on, reaching Derby and Matlock; the latter in the 
soft clear light of a summer morning. Of course I had the 
town pretty much to myself. We English are not early risers, 
and I strolled through the town, looked up at the glorious 
and picturesque heights overhanging the Derwent, and 
wandered on under the shadow of the precipitous rocks to 
Cromford, and up and down the beautiful roads and lanes, 
which I had never seen to more advantage, and then back 
into the town and to the station, about the time that the 
shops began to open and the residents to stir. No one can 
do justice tothe Dales, the gently waving trees, the musical 
ripple of the waters, the lofty and grassy heights, the vast 
expanse of lawn-like turf, the diversified scenery, the towns 
embowered in foliage, the flowers, and the country seen at its 
best in exceptionally favourable weather at the pleasantest 
time of the year—the very end of May, when the leaves had 
not begun to darken and lose their freshness, and when 
Nature seemed to have woke from the deep sleep of a long 
and severe winter. I could not pause to see Haddon Hall, 
Chatsworth, Tideswell Church, or Chee Tor, and had to be 
satisfied with a distant look at Bakewell with its majestic 
church and lofty spire as we passed along the line. Arrived 
at Buxton, I went to my friend’s house next to the vast 
establishment to which he is physician, and which is 
pleasantly situated on the side of the high ground, on the 
top of which stands what is known as the Old Town, 
though the old and the new towns are said not to be able 
to settle their claims to antiquity very satisfactorily. 
Buxton is so familiar to most people that it hardly 
seems to need much description, but, standing as it does, a 
few miles off the main Midland line, and being reached by 
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a branch line, only those persons actually going to the 
place can see it, and no others can form any conception of 
its picturesque surroundings and rocky defiles. The Romans 
knew Buxton, that goes without saying—when did that 

eat and energetic people fail to discover healing waters 
and beautiful scenery ?—and the baths were long frequented 
by them. But in the dark ages, when life became unsafe, 
civilisation declined, and the virtues of cleansing waters 
were ignored, it is most probable that Buxton was seldom 
approached by strangers. With improvement in manners 
and increased social intercourse, Buxton again came out of 
its obscurity, and Mary Stuart passed some time there 
under the guardianship of Lord Shrewsbury. What a 
contrast must Buxton, three centuries ago, have presented, 
with its mean thatched cottages, tiny shops, and bad, 
unlevel roads, to the splendid town of to-day, with its 
magnificent hotels, vast dome, level roads, stately villas and 
terraces, and enchanting public gardens, its electric 
lighting, and gay throngs! ‘The monotony and dreariness 
of the Tudor age must have been worse than anything we 
can picture to ourselves; fruit rotting in over-abundance 
only twenty miles trom places where none could be got; 
country gentlemen of fortune who had never been out of 
their county ; the masses not learning of the King’s death 
and of national victories and defeats for weeks after the 
event had happened. Who does not prefer the present age, 
with its competition, temptation, and excitement, to the 
squalor, inactivity, and seclusion of three centuries ago ; 
who would care for the good old times could he go back to 
them ? 

The town owes much to the Dukes of Devonshire, who 
own nearly all the property near, and who built the 
Crescent, one of the sights of the county, and the Devon- 
shire Hospital, remarkable for a dome under which 6,000 
people can sit. When once a town makes a fair start and 
gets known, visitors throng to it from curiosity and love of 
novelty ; and this has been the case with the capital of the 
Peak country. Buxton, in addition to its beautiful scenery, 
bold and lofty rocks, great elevation, and charming situa- 
tion, claims much, and apparently with justice, for its baths, 
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which in gout, chronic rheumatism, general debility, ang 
want of tone have been found invaluable; indeed, it is g 
common boast that sufferers are sometimes carried from the 
station to bed on their first arrival, but that, what from the 
good air, the baths, the careful medical treatment, and the 
dieting they soon discard help, bath chairs, and crutches, 
and march along bravely. Some of the springs are cal. 
careous, others chalybeate, some are tepid, others cold; the 
supply is inexhaustible, and if the 12,000 or 14,000 people, 
who may be staying in the town at one time, all needed 
baths, the resources of the springs would not be overtaxed. 
There is ample accommodation at the different establish. 
ments and hotels for vast crowds of visitors, although at the 
Peak Hydropathic, the one with which Dr. Hyde is con- 
nected, the pressure is at times so great, more particularly 
during the season, July, August, and September, that large 
numbers of gentlemen have to be sent out to sleep, although 
the house itself has bedroom accommodation for 130 to 140 
patients. 

But my paper does not pretend to deal with the Dales, 
nor even with Buxton in general, but with the routine ata 
Hydropathic Establishment of the first order, and to this I 
must confine myself. ‘ We know all about such places,” 
people exclaim ; “ crowds of sickly invalids, hospital diet, a 
close atmosphere, and depression everywhere.” Never was 
the reality less like the anticipation. On entering the 
establishment, IJ found myself in a large and handsome hall. 
A few gentlemen were standing or sitting about, but none 
looked very miserable: through the hall I passed up a 
broad and noble flight of stairs leading to a spacious landing, 
from which long corridors diverged. Up more stairs and 
to more landings and corridors and, still up, flight after 
flight, to the top of the tower, from which a grand view can 
be got, but nowhere a hospital atmosphere, nowhere inva- 
lids and querulous sufferers. The secret is soon discovered 
—people go to Buxton to get well, not to remain ill. The 
cheerful company, the expectation of speedy recovery seldom 
disappointed, the encouragement of the doctor, the induce- 
ment to go out and see the country, and the amusements 
which the establishment itself prevides, in short, the com- 
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pination of comfort with skilful treatment works wonders, 
and 1 have never seen anything less like a hospital ; indeed, 
at times I half suspected that the guests merely formed a 
large and agreeable party, with nothing approaching sick- 
ness among them. 

In such a house the greatest care is needed to keep 
down expense, and the most perfect method is imperative, 
and in this case economy and efficiency are happily com- 
bined. Scotch thrift and prudence play an important part 
in the result, and the Scotch lady, Mrs. Macgregor, who has 
the management and who so ably seconds the resident 
physician, shows qualities that do her infinite credit. In 
the noble dining-hall, 200 people have sat down at once toa 
meal of the most sumptuous description, and equal to any- 
thing that the best hotel could furnish. Among the recent 
improvements which I noticed at the Peak Hydropathic, were 
these—instead of having one long table, and the patients 
sitting in unbroken rows, three rows of small tables are 
arranged the whole length of the room; at some of the 
tables six or eight, at others fourteen or sixteen, may sit. 
These groups are more easy to manage, and often consist of 
friends or acquaintances. A servant is allotted to each 
table or two, and, while soon getting to know her own 
particular party, she looks after her own share of the work 
better. At breakfast, luncheon, dinner and tea there is 
much the same arrangement, the staff being expanded or 
contracted according to the requirements of the season, and 
the number of tables being increased or curtailed correspond- 
ingly. In short, the arrangements are like those of a table 
White in a first-class hotel, but there is not that licence and 
loud noise which often make hotel life far from agreeable to 
ladies and invalids. A friend of mine once remarked that 
he considered a well-managed hydropathic establishment 
the cheapest and best hotel he could go to, and, in addition, 
he had the benefit of capital baths. 

The corridors are perfectly and comfortably warmed ; 
the walls are necessarily of great thickness, so that the rooms 
keep cool in the middle of summer, and are warm in winter ; 
the lighting is superb ; small and tasteful chandeliers, fitted 
up with the electric light, are unsparingly scattered over the 
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building, and such economy of power is exercised that a 
lift is worked, easily and efficiently, which takes luggage and 
guests up and down in a fewseconds. The boasts of m 
friend were well-founded—the refectory and the drawing- 
room were on a most imposing scale and replete with 
comforts. Amusements I have already said have been well 
looked after, and I found that in such an establishment, 
without apparently any prompting on Dr. Hyde’s part, the 
evenings were well filled up with music and other entertain. 
ments of avery superior character, and managed with great 
refinement, and for these every facility is afforded by means 
of rooms for preparation and large platforms for the per- 
formers. 

The sleeping accommodation is also excellent, the rooms 
being good, well furnished and convenient and thoroughly 
ventilated, while I failed to detect any smell of cooking or 
of baths; but this was not astonishing, for the kitchens are 
situated outside the main buildings, and the dishes are 
carried into serving rooms connected with the kitchens on 
the one side, and then into the refectory, while the baths, 
which comprise every description conceivable—Turkish, 
spray, douche, needle and shower, are approached by a 
passage which cuts them off from the rest of the establish- 
ment. Some of the inmates must require medical super- 
vision, and these are visited by the physician in their own 
rooms, or go to him in his own house, passing from the 
establishment into the former through a door opening into 
his drawing-room. Whether the fees for medical atten- 
dance are additional to the board and lodging expenses I do 
not know, and could hardly ask my friend, nor did I enquire 
as to the ordinary charges for resident patients ; one cannot 
very well ask a kind host about such matters. I gathered 
sufficiently, however, to infer that the charges were 
moderate and that the efficiency of management and 
the large scale on which everything was done enabled 
expenses to be kept down. 

With nothing to do but to get well, how comfortably days 
and weeks would pass, pleasant friendships being formed, 
and a constant round of quiet amusements and conversation 
being offered. There is a large billiard-room and a tennis 
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lawn, though the excellence of the public gardens, which 
are select and supplied with everything in the shape of 
jawns, boats, reading rooms, and concerts must diminish 
the need of such things in the hydropathic establishments 
near. 

Times have entirely changed since A. K. H. B. wrote his 
article. No longer does a pitiless attendant rouse his 
victims at five o’clock in the morning, envelop them in 
sheets, and hurry them into an ice cold bath. The age is 
too luxurious for that, so the system is modified ; the baths 
are now most comfortable, the hours more in accordance 
with the self-indulgent habits of our times, and the patient 
sleeps as long as he likes and then has his morning and 
evening baths at his leisure. Dr. Hyde told me that he had 
great faith in the efficacy of the waters taken internally, 
and that his patients often, in addition to bathing according 
to the requirements of their case, drank the waters and 
thus accelerated recovery ; at any rate his shrewdness and 
experience and the appearance of the patients showed that 
the results were good. 

I should for many reasons have liked to stay some time 
and have seen Chatsworth and some of the other wonders 
of the Peak, but that was impossible, and almost before I 
had begun to feel at home I had to think of moving. The 
morning I left, while my fellow guests were still sleeping, 
Thad a tedious task, correcting the proofs of a long review 
article, and a few hours later [ was hurrying home to Wim- 
borne, and still later seeing patients in another town. 
Absence from home to the doctor is not much of a boon, 
and it took a day to get round to the urgent messages that 
had come for me during my absence, and which would have 
grown more pressing from hour to hour had I delayed 
longer; and yet, though my stay at Buxton was so brief, it 
is pleasant to look back upon, for it gave me a good oppor- 
tunity of seeing life in a hydropathic establishment carried 
on in the most approved fashion, and fitted up with all the 
most modern appliances. 
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MY ADVENTURE WITH A GHOST. 


By J. 0. THOMAS. 





CHAPTER III. 


Some weeks were taken up in repairing the damage, 
and restoring to their places the documents which had been 
removed for safety. This latter operation took a consider- 
able time, for a large number had been carried out, and some 
‘had been injured by the water, and had to be carefully 
attended to. 

I looked at these papers, one by one, as they were 
returned to their former places, at first examining each 
-one, but after a time passing them over with less interest, 
merely glancing at the title. 

“ What’s this, I wonder?” said I, taking up a paper 
~which was not endorsed. 

On opening it I found it was a draft of awill. I ran 
my eyes over its contents, and, as I did so, the thought 
struck me—this is a copy of the Jost will. 

It was not very valuable, as it was merely a draft, but 
there was some mystery in connexion with the will which 
made the discovery interesting to me. 

It was a copy of the will of Beatrice’s father, the late 
Mr. Coke. He had lived at Parkside for many years, 
together with a son, Geoffrey, and three daughters, Mary, 
Constance, and Beatrice, his wife having pre-deceased him. 

This son, Geoffrey, had been a wild young scapegrace, 
who was perpetually in some trouble or other. His father 
had borne with his mad habits for a long time, in the hope 
that he would turn over a new leaf, but crop after crop of 
wild oats was sown by the graceless scamp, who drank, 
gambled, and ran the whole gamut of riotous living, until 
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at length Mr. Coke warned him that the end of his tether 
was reached. 

Geoffrey had added insult to injury, refused to take 
warning, and had again plunged into excess, and the last 
scene between them had culminated in an open rupture. 

Then it was that his father had made a fresh will, dis- 
inheriting him. 

But now came the strangest part of the story, for when 
Mr. Coke died suddenly, six months later, this new will 
could nowhere be found, and, moreover, although Geoffrey 
had attended his father’s funeral, yet from that day nothing 
was known with certainty of him. 

After a long, and for a time fruitless, search, we dis- 
covered that, about a month before his father’s death, he 
had booked a passage in a ship which voyaged between 
England and the Cape. This vessel had sailed on the day 
following the funeral, and Geoffrey’s luggage had been 
taken aboerd, but whether he himself had embarked 
could not be ascertained, for she never reached her destina- 
tion, and was supposed to have foundered with all hands. 

It was thought probable that he had embarked on the 
ill-fated vessel, as he left the house immediately after the- 
return from the grave, and no doubt hurried away to catch 
the ship; and besides, if he were alive, he would in all 
likelihood have heard that the will which disinherited him 
was missing, and returned to claim the estate. 

I put the paper in my pocket, intending to show it to. 
the senior partner that evening. 

After office hours, I had to call at my new home to 
inspect some alterations which were being effected, and to 
give directions as to certain walks and flower-beds which 
a gardener was laying out. This done, I proceeded to 
Parkside, and after dinner, when we sat alone for a few 
minutes, I showed Mr. Digby the paper I had found. 

He recognised it at once as the draft from which the will 
had been made; but said, “I wish we could find the will 
itself, it would be very awkward if Geoffrey should turn up 
again, some day.” However, the will could not be found, 
so after a few more words on the subject we adjourned to 
the drawing-room. 
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The evening passed pleasantly, as evenings do when the 
course of true love runs smoothly, and only too soon I dis- 
covered it was time to say “ Good-night.” 

Parting is such sweet sorrow to lovers that I will draw 
a veil over it, and simply say that our “ Good-night” was 
duly “signed, sealed, and delivered,” and I set out for 
home. 

Again, it was a moonlight night, fairly clear, but not so 
bright as when I last saw the “ ghost.”” It was November, 
anda “rich damp smell” arose from the decaying leaves 
which lay everywhere beneath the skeleton trees. 

Since I had seen the “ lady” for the second time, I never 
passed down that avenue without keeping a sharp look-out 
for the white-robed figure, but although I had been several 
times to Parkside during the past month, no “ghost” had 
made its appearance. 

I had been so often disappointed that I scarcely ex- 
pected to see the “lady” again; but, nevertheless, as I 
turned the curve in the avenue I cast one hurried glance 
around. 

One glance was enough ; tlere among the shrubs on my 
right was the white figure. 

I rushed towards it. 

It stood motionless, its staring eyes fixed on me, its 
hand outstretched, pointing towards a small open space on 
the side on which I now was. 

Between it and me was a sunk fence—a low wall built 
along the bottom of a trench. 

I had to pass behind a thick, tall laurel-bush to reach 
the plank which bridged this hollow, and, though it was 
but a second before I gained its nearer end, the figure bad 
disappeared. 

I looked in all directions ; but it might have gone into 
the clouds or sunk into the ground, so complete was its 
disappearance. 

I was astounded. What on earth could it mean? | 
felt so thoroughly mystified that I stood rooted to the spot, 
looking in the direction where it had been ; then, thinking 
it might be in hiding, I searched all around, stopping 4 
moment every now and again to listen; but no trace of the 
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vanished figure met my eye, and no sound broke the still- 
ness, except the moaning of the wind. 

The moon was now obscured by a cloud ; but I followed 
through the trees the path I have before spoken of. 
Nothing, however, could be seen in the open field into 
which it led, and if the white figure had been there it 
would have been plainly visible. 

What wasI todo? I stood considering, and certainly, 
I thought, if there ever was a ghost, that is one, for 
nothing human could have disappeared so completely in 
so short a time. 

I returned to the open space, but there was no sign 
of mystery about the thin long grass which grew on it. 
I stooped down; the soil was undisturbed ; so, finding no 
explanation, I determined to abandon the search and pro- 
ceed homewards. 

Arrived there, I sat for some hours thinking over the 
strange affair, and at length decided I would go to the 
spot and see if anything was buried there. 

It was now two o’clock, and I only waited for daylight. 
I would call on my way at the villa to procure a 
spade, for I felt sure there would be one lying about the 
grounds. 

Throwing myself just as I was upon the bed, I tried 
to sleep; but in vain, and about half-past four I emerged 
quietly into the street. 

It was a bleak, raw morning, and a cold, drizzling rain 
fell, but I was not to be daunted. I passed the few houses 
that lay between my lodgings and the open fields; every- 
thing was still; no signs of life were visible. I reached the 
villa, and after some difficulty obtained a spade, but not 
until I had forced the staple from the door of the tool-house. 

I reached the place; the rain had obliterated all foot- 
marks, then I proceeded to dig. A few inches below the 
surface my spade struck on something. I stooped down to 
examine it ; it was a piece of rag. What can rags be doing 
here? I wondered. I dug again; another piece of rag. I 
had come on something. I dug around it and found some- 
thing was buried there. I unearthed more, working hastily, 
then I saw it was a body. 
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The perspiration dropped from me, as I stood aghast at 
the discovery, then throwing down the spade, I ran at the 
top of my speed to Parkside. I rang the bell. They were 
all a-bed yet, but after a tedious wait the footman opened 
the door. He looked astonished to see me in the state J 
was in, wet and mud-stained, but I told him to go at once 
and call Mr. Digby. He stood, as if in doubt whether to 
obey or not, but a more peremptory order sent him off 
with a remark, ‘I hope there’s nothing wrong, sir.” 

A moment or two later, he entered the drawing-room, 
which I was pacing restlessly, and said, ‘“ Mr. Digby would 
like you to go up, sir.” I went, two steps at a time. 

“ Well, Joyce, no more fires I hope,” he began; but, 
seeing my agitation, he exclaimed, “whatever is the 
matter? Are you ill?” 

“There is a dead man buried in your shrubbery,” I 
replied. 

“A dead man! What do you mean ?” said he, hardly 
crediting my assertion. 

“There has been a murder committed, I fear, Mr. 
Digby.” 

“A murder, eh? How did you find it out?” He was 
quite cool as he asked ; perhaps he thought I was drunk or 
raving; at any rate, his urconcern irritated me excessively. 

“Dress and come with me,” said I, “ for I’m in sober 
earnest.” Then I told in a few words, the whole story. 
He was nonplussed, I could see, but my agitated manner 
told him there was something in the tale, and he hastily 
drew on his garments. 

“ Are you sure there is no mistake ? ”’ 

“ Certain,” I replied. 

“ Well, we had better take some one with us. There is 
Massy, the gardener, passing outside, we’ll take him; he 
is a sensible fellow and can hold his tongue.” 

I raised the sash of the window and called to the 
gardener to meet me at the front door, then we both 
descended, and taking Massy with us, proceeded to the spot. 

On our way Mr. Digby told him what I had discovered, 
and ordered him to say nothing about it to any one unless 
he were bidden to do so, 
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We reached the place, and in the now clear light could 
see that my assertion was correct. The rain had washed 
the mud from the rags which now were plainly visible. 
Massy took the spade and dug carefully around the body, 
but after a moment or two Mr. Digby said, “ We had 
better send for the police,’ and leaving Massy and myself, 
he returned to the house and despatched a groom with a 
note for the police-sergeant. As we stood shivering in the 
cold rain, we heard the dog-cart rattle down the drive, and 
then, fearing to do anything further, we waited with what 
patience we could command antil it returned with Dobson. 
The groom was told to proceed to the house, and he 
‘reluctantly obeyed. 

In the presence of the constable we continued our 
search, and unearthed the skeleton of a man, to which 
scraps of skin clung, the hair in clogged masses resting 
around the skull. 

It was a ghastly sight, and, taken in conjunction with 
the circumstances attending it, it unnerved me completely. 

Massy was sent for a door on which to place the remains 
we had found. He and the groom returned with it, and 
with some difficulty the skeleton was raised from the muddy 
hole and placed on the door, together with all the detached 
scraps and fragments, preparatory to placing them in the 
coach-house to await an inquest. 

While moving the body, a leather letter-case of large 
size dropped from the rotted clothes, and was picked up by 
the policeman. It was sodden with water, and would hardly 
hold together, but when he opened it, it was seen to be 
filled with remains of paper reduced to a pulp, and in tatters. 

The case was carried up to the house along with the 
remains, and the policeman, Mr. Digby, and myself, after 
locking up the body, adjourned to the library, carefully 
dried the packet, and looked over its contents. 

On the papers not one word was decipherable, but we 
judged they were fragments of letters. With great diffi- 
culty we traced out a letter or two, but could find nothing 
to identify the body unless “G f, which was faintly 
discernible on one of the scraps, could afford a clue. 

A large piece of parchment, now wrinkled and shrivelled, 
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was also found in the case. We examined it and found the 
seals of Mr. Coke and of the firm, as formerly constituted, 
were attached to it, and easily distinguishable, and from 
a word or fragment of a word, not obliterated here and 
there, we suspected this was all that remained of the lost 
will. 

Here was a pretty mess for me. There would be an 
inquest, of course; there had been murder for certain; 
for, although the man might have committed suicide, he 
could hardly have buried himself even in the shallow graye 
which held him. I should have to tell the story of the 
ghost, and I shrank from the ridicule which I felt would 
attach to me. Besides, the case looked ugly. Would the 
jury believe the “ cock-and-bull” story which I had to 
give? If not, then I must have had some guilty know. 
ledge of the matter, and how was I to clear myself from 
suspicion ? 

It was a splendid case for a lawyer, no doubt, but not 
the particular part I played in it. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Next day an inquest was held. The coroner resided in 
Oldbury, and Mr. Digby was a J.P., so that everything 
was done as speedily as possible to end the unpleasant 
affair. 

The jury having been sworn, and having viewed the 
body, the evidence was taken. 

I told my story, but in an apologetic manner, for I was 
so bewildered that I knew not what to say. 

“‘Have you any idea who the figure you say you saw 
was ? asked the coroner. 

“‘ None, whatever.” 

* You can form no opinion on the point? ” 

“None.” 
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“Do you believe it was a real person that you saw ? ” 
asked one of the jury. 

“Yes; I am certain it must have been, but I cannot 
explain how it disappeared as it did.” 

Mr. Digby was next called, and gave evidence as to the 
finding of the body after I had called him, also as to the 
parchment, which he believed was the missing will. 

Massy, the gardener, corroborated the evidence regarding 
the digging up of the remains, and the finding of the pocket 
case, as did also the groom. 

A surgeon gave evidence of having examined the body. 
He deposed—‘ I found a small circular orifice penetrating 
the right temple. It is probably a bullet hole. The bullet 
must have passed out again by a corresponding opening just 
on the left side of the crown.” 

“Can you form any opinion as to the length of time 
which has elapsed since death ?” 

“T should say the body has been buried twelve months 
or more.” 

Dobson, the constable, was now called. He gave his 
evidence, and told how he had become possessed of the 
letter-case, scraps of letter, parchmént, watch, and other 
things, which lay on the table before us. He was questioned 
about the ghost he had seen, and his version and mine 
agreed. 

Beatrice and the servants were interrogated as to the 
“lady,” but no one could throw any light on the subject, 
although two of the men-servants stated they had seen 
the ghost. 

I was again subjected to a close examination, but only to 
repeat my former statement. 

The coroner having summed up, the jury retired, and, 
after an absence of half an hour, returned with the following 
verdict :—“ We find that the deceased has been wilfully 
murdered by some person or persons unknown, but who the 
deceased is, there is no evidence to show.” 

A substantial reward was Offered, but nothing came 
of it. 

The local police suspected the remains were those of 
Geoffrey Coke, but, of course, their identity could not be 
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proved. A London detective came down, and took up the 
case ; but, though he ferreted about, hunting the avenue 
and searching the wood, in the hope of finding some clue 
to the ghost, he had to give up the investigation in despair, 
I had several long talks with him, but he confessed he had 
not the slightest suspicion who could have committed the 
crime, for such he was convinced it was. 

I should not have been surprised, in my then state o 
mind, if they had arrested me on a charge of complicity in 
the affair; but, after it had created a nine-days’ wonder, 
it finally resolved itself into one of those mysterious 
occurrences concerning which, it is believed, no one will 
ever be the wiser. 

Christmas came, and with it a very quiet wedding in the 
old parish church. Beatrice, as may be imagined, was very 
much opposed to any display, and I was only too eager to 
agree with her. 

Some years elapsed, but nothing could be discovered, 
I was troubled about it long after others had forgotten it; 
but although I spared neither time nor pains in my attempts 
to unravel the mystery, it baffled all my skill. 

Mr. Digby had gone to his rest, and I myself had 
given up all hopes of arriving at a solution, when the 
riddle was solved in a totally unexpected manner. 

For a long time Stephen’s wife had been gradually 
drooping under a complaint which puzzled all her phy- 
sicians. Slowly but surely she had sunk until the end 
came. Beatrice was greatly shocked at her death, for now 
she alone of the whole family survived. 

I went up to Lanford Hall one evening shortly after 
it happened to visit Stephen, who was almost heart-broken 
over the loss, and found him sitting in the library in a most 
despondent mood. A pile of letters lay before him, and, 
after we had exchanged a few words, he handed me one 
from the heap. 

“Read that, Joyce,” he said, while the tears trickled 
down his cheeks, and choking sobs burst from him. “Oh, 
my poor, poor Constance!” he wailed. 

I took the letter. It was enclosed in a large envelope, 
and addressed to Stephen; but it bore also the words, “To 
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be opened only after my death.” Having extracted the 
enclosure, I found it consisted of several closely-written 
sheets. Opening them, I read as follows :— 


* Lanrorp Hat, Oupsury, 
“ September 13th, 18—. 


“My DEAR LOVED HusBanp, 


“T am writing this while on the brink of the 
grave, as the only atonement I can make for my share in a 
fearful tragedy. You have often asked me what caused the 
cloud which so sadly rose between us; and now, after I am 
laid in my tomb, and when I can no longer be hurt by your 
cold looks—for I am certain your eyes will look hard and 
stern when you read this—I am going to tell you. 

“ How you grieved me by asking me if my love for you 
were dead. Ah! you little suspected how devotedly I 
loved you, and that that very love which you doubted kept 
my tongue silent. How could I bring sorrow and disgrace 
on the husband I loved so dearly? But, you will say, why 
doit now? It is, Stephen, because I could not rest in the 
grave I shall soon be laid in unless I had relieved my 
conscience by confessing to you. 

“T feel that I am selfish, but, Stephen, I cannot help 
myself. I fancy at times that I am not in my right mind. 

“And now I will tell my story, awful as it is, so awful 
that I dared not to stand before you and utter it. You will 
remember that the first sign of that horrid cloud rose just 
before my sister’s death, and not long after my poor father 
was buried. 

“On the morning of the day on which the funeral took 
place, my brother Geoffrey, who, you know, had returned 
home, was engaged for a long time in the library. In the 
grief which consumed me I thought nothing of the matter, 
but. my dead sister went to him, and asked him what 
he was doing. He would not tell her, but she knew he 
was searching for the will, and she told him so. They 
quarrelled, and, oh, how it did hurt me to hear angry words 
in the house of death. 

“ After we returned from the graveyard the quarrel was 
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renewed, for, as the will could not be found, she charged 
him, in my presence, with stealing it. 

“ He put on his waterproof overcoat and went out with. 
out a word, and Mary followed him, while I, fearing a 
further dispute, went slowly after them. , 

“T had just reached the curve in the avenue when I saw 
him turn aside into the shrubbery, she following, and as 
I hurried on I heard him, in reply to her reproaches, 
threaten her. I saw his hand stretched out, with some- 
thing gleaming in it, and a moment after a shot sounded, 
and he fell. 

“T ran up to her, crying out with terror, but she 
silenced me. 

“*¢ Hush,’ she said, ‘it was an accident. He was trying 
to frighten me, and I knocked up the pistol.’ 

“We stooped and looked at the prostrate form, it was only 
too plain that he was dead : a small round hole in his temple 
proved it. ' 

“ «What shall we do?’ Iasked. ‘ Do run for someone 
to help us.’ 

‘**No,’ she replied, ‘if any one knows of it we shall both 
be hung for murder.’ 

**« But we cannot be; it was an accident.’ 

*** No one will believe us. Let us go back.’ 

** We returned in silence. ‘ Come to my room,’ she said, 
when we reached the house; and you know how imperious 
she was, and can believe that I obeyed her. 

“When we were inside she locked the door, and then 
pictured before me, in all its horrors, the dreadful fate which 
would overtake us if the body were discovered. She terrified 
me until I consented to aid her in her proposal. 

“ We remained in her room until all the servants were 
in bed, except the butler, who was sitting more than half 
intoxicated, waiting Geoffrey’s return; alas! he never re- 
turned. Then we went down and dismissed the butler, 
saying that we would wait up for our brother. He 
went unsteadily out, and no doubt was soon in a drunken 
sleep. We were now at liberty to carry out our scheme, not 
ours, indeed, for I was too horrified to speak; I merely 
obeyed her. All was still, so we went out through the 
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lighted hall, and the open door, into the night. It was a 
lovely moonlight evening, and we could see everything 
plainly. My sister threw over her the large white table- 
cloth which was laid on the dining-room table awaiting 
Geoffrey’s return, and as it hung about her she looked like a 
ghost. 

“ We had no difficulty in finding a spade; the master was 
dead, and his servants were already growing careless. A 
spade and a rake lay outside the stables, and with these we 
dug a hole and buried poor Geoffrey, raking the soil level 
over him. It was not a very difficult task, for then, as you 
may remember, the shrubbery had been but lately replanted, 
and the earth was quite soft. 

“The deed was done, and, strange as it may seem, we 
never thought of searching his pockets for the missing will. 

“ And now, Steve, you know all. Is it a wonder that I 
changed? I could not look in your eyes again asI used to 
do; no, I had a secret from my husband, a secret which I 
dare never speak to him about, and that secret it was that 
raised the cloud. 

“ Why did you leave me at Parkside that evening? 

“No doubt it was done in kindness, for you are always 
kind, but it led to sad, sad results. 

“ And yet one word, and don’t please, Stephen, judge me 
too harshly. After my sister died—and I believe it was the 
secret which killed her—I could never rest when the moon 
shone brightly, as it did that fearful night. My dead brother 
seemed to call to me, and several times I have been com- 
pelled, yes, really compelled, to visit that nameless grave in 
the shrubbery. I used to slip out after dinner, taking with 
me a table-cloth—it will be found among my things—and 
putting this over me, as my sister had done, I would go and 
stand a moment to pray beside poor Geoffrey. I knew that 
people believed the place was haunted, and that this would 
prevent my being molested. 

“God help me! keeping that secret has been a terrible 
ordeal. 

“ One evening, the last time I visited the spot, Mr. Joyce 
sawme and followed me. He got so near that I expected 
him to call out my name; but be turned out of sight behind 
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a bush, and instantly I tore off the white covering and slid 
away into the shadows, and although in his search he often 
approached the place where I lay crouching among the 
shrubs, my black clothing deceived him, and I was saved, 
He said at the inquest, that the ‘ghost’ pointed to the 
spot where the body lay, but if I did so, 1 was unconscious 
of doing so. 

“Since I heard the verdict of ‘ Wilful Murder,’ I have 
been slowly dying, for I have lived in such an agony of 
dread that I shall be glad when my now nearly closing days 
have ended; only, dear Steve, one thought is worse than the 
torture I endure, and that is, that I must leave you, and 
leave you knowing that you will learn all. 

“‘T can write no more. Good-bye, my own loved husband, 
and oh, Stephen, forgive me. 

“‘ Good-bye until we meet in heaven 


“* Constance.” 
I folded the letter, and set it down upon the table, with- 
out a word. I was too overcome by the painful story to 


speak, but I held out my hand in silent sympathy. 

“God bless you, Joyce,”’ sobbed Stephen, as our hands 
met in firm clasp, and then he wept like a child. 

He was more composed after the paroxysm had ex- 
hausted itself, and we decided, that as all the actors in the 
tragedy were dead, we would not speak of the matter to 
any one; then taking up the letter, Stephen cast it into the 
fire, and from that day to this no one has ever heard a word 
of it. 

Its publication now can harm no one, for long ago the 
occurrence has been forgotten by every one outside our little 
circle, and of that, only myself, now a grey-headed old man 
on the verge of the tomb, still survives. 





FASHION’S PHASES. 
By HONOR GRAY. 


“O all things fair to sate my various eyes ! 
O shapes and hues that please me well !” 


Tue very mention of July seems to bring a whiff of 
sea-air with it; to make one feel soft breezes blowing on 
one’s face, and fancy with one’s mind’s-eye that one sees 
the kindly sunlight dancing up and down upon the spark- 
ling waves. Those to whom the yachting season means 
happiness, to whom a residence in or near Cowes during 
the balmy month of August represents freedom from home 
cares, indulgence in holiday delights, are looking forward, 
as usual, to the gratification of their desires. But there are 
others to whom the close of the London season of 1888 has 
brought disappointment, as it has brought sorrow and 
regret to all, on account of the sad reason which led to the 
abandonment of so many of the later gaieties. 

So universal has been the sympathy with the Empress 
Victoria, that the order for a general mourning for the 
Emperor Frederic was scarcely needed in England ; people 
of all ranks and classes going into black spontaneously, 
and the gloom of sable garments making itself felt in the 
streets. So opposed is sorrow to anything which savours 
of society, that it seems almost an irony to speak of the 
fashion of woe; yet there has been such a revolution this 
year in the make and style of dresses intended to be worn 
in deep mourning, that it is impossible to avoid noticing it, 
and dwelling with satisfaction on the revival of the rich 
plain corded silk and flat bands of crape which has taken 
place. For a young widow nothing is more suitable and 
becoming than a perfectly plain pelisse, such as was worn 
some fifty years ago, the skirt full at the back, and pleated 
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thickly just below the waist; made in silk with crape laid 
on it up to any height desired. In front this pelisse opens 
over a plain crape petticoat, and the effect is at once go 
handsome and yet so deep, that one wonders the Directoiye 
period to which this class of coat belongs, has never before 
been taxed to supply models for widows’ robes. The 
mourning worn for parents is also plainer and deeper again 
this year. Where expense is no object and rich materials 
may be employed, plain black silk skirts, just on the ground 
and full at the back, are considered the most suitable, 
Graduated bands of crape, commencing with one a quarter. 
of-a-yard wide, and ending with a tiny one just below the 
waist, form the trimming to this style of dress ; jet being 
conspicuous by its absence from the skirts and mantles 
taade by the best mourning houses, and plain bands of 
crape being used in preference to kilts or any kind of 
trimming savouring of ornamentation. The hint given in 
the spring, that black silk was again coming into fashion, 
has been since borne out by facts, and it is a pleasure to 
note that many of the favourite kinds just now are of 
British manufacture. 

The days in which periods of mourning extended over 
several years have long passed away ; but we moderns, who 
live our lives at such high pressure that we cannot afford 
the time for woe which our grandmothers devoted to that 
melancholy duty, have yet salved our consciences by 
carrying the custom of wearing complimentary mourning 
to an extent which was unheard of a few years back. We 
literally, so far as our clothing goes, “ mourn with those 
who mourn” in these days; and for any one with a large 
acquaintance it has become a matter of necessity to possess 
at least one semi-mourning gown ready for sudden emer- 
gencies. It would be considered an outrageous piece of 
Gothicism to pay a visit of condolence to the merest 
acquaintance without adopting the trappings of woe to 
prove our sympathy with his or her affliction; it would 
not be considered kind were we to write our first 
two or three letters after the sad event on any but 
black-edged paper, though it would be regarded as 4 
never-to-be-forgotten act of friendship were we to try and 
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assuage a friend’s grief by proffering any mild amusements 
which could be indulged in sub rosé. So, as the years roll 
on, we ring the changes upon the fashion of sympathy as 
we do upon every other mundane matter. And just now 
—in the case of outward form, at all events—the society 
world cannot be accused of callousness towards its neigh- 
bours’ losses. 

The spread of complimentary mourning has led to the 
introduction of a vast amount of pretty materials, suitable 
to the purpose; and never was there a year in which all 
shades of grey attained to such perfection as they do this 
season. The favourite soft shot silks which are used to line 
cashmere, and the vicuna cloths, now so popular, are wonder- 
fully pretty when grey is shot with white, or when the silk 
is so striped with black and white as to give a shot effect ; 
and it is the fashion to have the parasol or en-tout-cas 
covered in the silk to match one’s dress, black “ points,” 
that is to say the head-gear and the gloves, giving the 
necessary relief to the costume. It was very noticeable dur- 
ing the late period of general mourning how black and grey 
has this year usurped the place of black and white for com- 
plimentary purposes. Indeed, curiously enough, it has an 
actually deeper effect, and the pretty, black lace hats, with 
their low wire crowns covered in drawn net or lace, with up- 
standing bows, look quite in character with trails of delicate 
wisteria, blooms of drooping lilac, or the large petalled 
poppies, with silver centres and pale grey leaves, such as 
the great advance in the artificial flower trade has made us 
lately acquainted with. Of course, where black and grey is 
adopted as a token of mourning, it is very necessary, in 
order to enhance its effect, that jet ornaments should be 
worn; and even the long-neglected bog-oak is again coming 
to the front, its capability of being mounted in gold render- 
ing it useful as well as ornamental; but for wear with grey 
dresses jet is preferable ; and the delightful idea which Mr. 
Skelhorn, of 32, Hatton Garden, has perfected, of having jet 
bracelets to clasp like ordinary gold and silver ones, com- 
pletely exonerates them from the blameof being tiresome wear, 
on account of the elastic they were formerly threaded with 
80 frequently breaking and scattering the beads far and near. 
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In gloom and shadow the London season is closing, and 
many of the pretty things which were in process of construc. 
tion for wear at the later festivities have been, of necessity, 
put aside ; but one learnt what “ might have been ” through 
the glimpse of them which one had in the middle of the 
month, and the trousseau—mostly prepared in England— 
for Princess Irene of Hesse, although the gowns it con- 
tains are not needed now, gives a good idea of what is 
approved in the highest circles. Alas and alas! the Medici 
collar is making head-way, and where in the spring only one 
out of twenty evening bodices was made with it, now it is 
frequently selected. Ofcourse if its dimensions are moderate 
and it is very skilfully arranged, it has this merit, that it 
decidedly sets off sloping shoulders, and improves the ap. 
pearance of a too long neck; but never was there a style 
more liable to ungainly exaggeration than that which came 
into vogue during the fifteenth century, and had for its out- 
come the Medici collar and the Elizabethan ruff. The 
nearest approach we have at present made to the latter is in 
the adoption of the feather boas, which are the latest ad- 
juncts to fashionable full evening dress; and they are so 
light and becoming that it is a pity they are so useless to 
protect one’s lungs, although warming one’s neck to fever 
heat when one has on alow body. For wear in the day- 
time, however, a charming revival of the pretty fichus, 
beloved of the ladies at the Court of Marie Antoinette, has 
taken place; and as these have long boa-like ends which 
hang down to the hem of one’s dress in front, and fall just 
below the shoulders, something after the style of a coach- 
man’s cape, they fulfil the double functions of protecting 
one’s lungs and throat likewise. 

Areophane is being employed both for hats and bonnets, 
as well as for these dainty summer fichus, and even to cover 
parasols, for it is correct to have everything to match in 
these days ; and this pretty fabric, to which we have so long 
been strangers, looks particularly well drawn over the wire 
hat-shapes, which owe their popularity to the lightness aud 
coolness which recommends them to all. But one’s summer 
finery is giving place now to yachting and tennis costumes, 
and there 1s more need to tell of what are the latest boating 
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fancies than of the smart hats and dresses, which have been 
laid on one side earlier than usual this year. 

First of all, as a welcome relief after the long-pointed 
bodices, with their exceptionally high darts and cruelly 
multiplied system of boning, which one tires in much after 
the way a warrior must weary of the weight of his coat of 
mail, come the delightful, loose, cool, easy blouses, which 
are a feature of this year. They are less close fitting than 
jersey bodices, but much more shapeable than the Garibaldis 
worn of yore, and can be had in fine woven silk, stocking- 
nette, or flannel. Stripes are particularly fashionable in 
them, as they look well with any self-coloured skirt, and a 
silk blouse made with narrow blue and white, or else crim- 
son and cream stripes, is charming worn with a plain white 
or cream skirt, and a wide, coloured sash to match. Tennis 
jackets also have a fitting connection with these summery 
bodies. Mostly made out of striped flannel, with cut-away 
fronts which button at the throat, and give an almost 
double-breasted protection to the lungs, they are the wisest 
and best covering for girls that has been introduced for 
years. 

Whatever one’s private opinion may be concerning the 
advisability of violent exercise for girls, there is no doubt 
whatever that the love of lawn-tennis and tricycling is on 
the increase amongst the many, and that the practice of 
fishing, shooting, boating, and the like is also on the in- 
crease amongst the few. Under these circumstances, it 
would be as unfair as it would be unjust, to grudge the fair 
Amazons of the lawn, the river, and the road, their proper 
costumes ; and, to a certain extent, they command admira- 
tion by the way they have taken people ‘holding old-world 
ideas by storm, and introduced their pretty new-fangled 
costumes almost nolens-volens. 

Flannel, of course, will be the wear through the next 
few months ; but the gowns which are being made of it are 
not all turned out upon the same lines ; and the chapeaux 
to go with them vary in shape as much as they do in make. 
White flannel dresses bid fair to be very popular at 
Cowes. These have either pleated or tucked skirts; in the 
former case the pleats being taken from the waist down- 
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wards, in the latter graduated up to it ; but in each marked 
simplicity is noticeable, the fulness of the skirts alone de- 
tracting from their plainness. Silk blouses go best with 
these costumes, and will be most generally provided for 
them ; some are made upon the improved esthetic principle, 
with sleeves that are full to the elbow and tight to the 
wrist ; others have loose sailor collars and cuffs, and dainty 
white silk neckerchiefs carelessly knotted at the throat. 
Such arrangements sound décolleté, and as if due regard 
were not given to the effect the sun’s rays possibly might 
have upon the complexion; but it should be remembered 
that, in days gone by, every well dressed woman wore a 
low-necked dress in the morning! Old prints of fifty years 
ago show us how the beaux and belles of the day were 
equipped for the Park, and the ladies all had gowns cut 
square, so that their necks as well as their cheeks courted 
the cruel criticism of light and air. But the evil done by 
the day was remedied at night; preparations for the skin 
were as familiar to our grandmothers as they are—under 
patented names—to us ; the difference lies, not so much in 
their application, as in the fact that an intermediate 
generation arose which scorned such aids to beauty, and 
consequently, the art of privately preparing them became a 
lost one. But what has been the result? Skins coarsened 
and roughened by constant exposure, yet never softened 
again by the application of innocent remedies, have been 
allowed to get redder and more blotchy, until no one can say 
with truth that hats or bonnets are becoming to them, or 
that they repay the expense of good dressing. Complexions 
ruined by this want of care are the cause of slovenly dress, 
of a “dont-carishness” about appearance, and oft-times of a 
certain tendency to detraction amongst the old which bears 
heavily upon the young! For the present generation are— 
fortunately—awaking to the fact that the employment of 
well-tested preparations for the skin in no way implies the 
use of obnoxious powders and paints; that faces need 
attention as well as hands and feet ; and, moreover, that it 
is absolutely necessary, if one wishes to drive away crows’- 
feet, obliterate the marks of time, and preserve the sem- 
blance of youth, so long as one may, to devote a certain 
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amount of intelligent thought to the study of the right 
methods to be pursued in crder to attain this end. 

As I said above, our grandmothers exposed their skins 
to the sun and air; but they invariably used some kind of 
paste at night which counteracted the baneful effects of 
that exposure ; and the toilette preparations now so plenti- 
fully prepared are—although not all of equal value—yet, 
generally speaking, made from recipes that have been 
handed down for generations. From the earliest ages 
until the present year, it has been a known fact that, what 
with hard water, exposure, worry, and the lines caused by 
tears shed in secret, wrinkles must come upon the human 
face if they are not counteracted; and why should any 
one object to a legitimate way of obliterating- them? We 
have had a long, almost historical, experience in England, 
of artificiality. State and other portraits show us pretty 
clearly what means, if any, have been adopted to preserve 
beauty’s lines, and the pictures at Hampton Court are 
worthy of a visit for the sake of the studies in complexion 
which they offer, if for no other reason. 

All this talk about toilette preparations is, however, by 
the way, when one is contemplating the pretty accessories 
to midsummer costumes, although it was led up to by the 
thought of the novel head-gear that is likely to be worn 
with them. Modified sailors’ hats will hold their own as 
much as ever; and, where sailor collars and sailor serges 
are adopted, they bid fair to be particularly popular this 
season, The brims, nevertheless, are likely to be some- 
what narrower, the crown smaller, and the trimming higher 
than they have been of late years. A tendency to turn up 
the back of the hat, and to line it with velvet or thic!= 
silk, in such a manner that the brims are curved instead 
of straight, being particularly noticeable. For wear on 
land, ‘‘ jockey ” caps, made out of silk, appear to be the 
thing. These are made exactly after the style of the 
fetching masculine caps which gives the name to them; 
they have been adopted by ladies in very high places both 
here and abroad; and, when one comes to think of their 
merits, it seems surprising that they have never been 
regarded by a friendly feminine eye sooner. 
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Most grown-up people know that the shade to a jockey’s 
cap is absolutely necessary to ward off the glare, to insure 
accuracy of sight, and to limit, so far as human possibility 
is concerned, the danger of any fatal swerve “to right of 
him,” curve “to left of him,” which might jeopardise his 
position when the numbers go up. Recognising this fact, 
and the reason for the peaked caps which are becoming, alike 
to light-weights and to women with pretty faces, the only 
wonder is why the latter have boated and yachted and lawn. 
tenissed for so long in unbecoming sailor hats on fine days, 
in heavy deer-stalker’s ones on dull days, and never until 
this present year bethought themselves of the happy medium 
which an imitation of their racing friends holds out to them, 
Girls now are adopting the “jockey ” cap as fast as it can 
be made for them, and a pretty head-dress it is, shading the 
face, matching the principal colour in their dress, and being 
made of a soft, uncrushable silk, which enables it to be 
pocketed, poked out of sight, and altogether comfortably 
disposed of at a minute’s notice, whenever the exigencies 
of an evening entertainment, a sudden storm, or a dolce far 
niente stroll necessitate such treatment. 

Still one other fad of fashion needs mentioning; and 
that is the increasing love of carrying a walking-stick which 
women are developing. That convenience is consulted, and 
comfort is studied, when well-dressed folk hang on to beadles’ 
staves, as they do to alpen-stocks, may or may not be true; 
but, at all events, the present definition of the picturesque 
is borne in mind by the devotees of this latest craze; and 
the fact that in some of the West-end shops sticks are 
actually sold to. match costumes, shows how carefully the 
designers of the Louis Seize revival dresses are adhering to 
every minute detail, and by providing malacca canes with 
golden heads and large bows, are endeavouring to give that 
smart effect to their models which those who peopled the 
world when it was younger seem to have possessed the 
secret of. 
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A RESUME OF PASSING EVENTS. 


One event stands out before all others in sorrowful 
pre-eminence in the record of the last month. After a long 
and gallant fight, Frederick III., the Emperor-King of 
Central Europe, surrendered to the invincible enemy. That 
he lived so long was due to his own splendid valour, to the 
grand resolution with which he gripped life and would not 
let it go, and to the matchless skill of the illustrious doctors 
who supported him in his struggle. For months the 
bulletin issued from his sick chamber has been the most 
important news of Europe. The last has been posted now ; 
the suffering so heroically borne is over; the second 
Emperor’s few months’ reign of radiant promise, like the 
first Kaiser’s years of victorious and glorious supremacy, 
are alike history; the Ensigns of Peace in timorous distress 
we fluttering half-mast high over half the globe; a hero is 
at rest! Great as was his lordship here on earth,— 


Some holier cause, some vaster trust 
Beyond the veil he doth inherit ; 


meanwhile, his temporal sovereignty passes into untried 
hands, and the greatest individual responsibility in the 
world rests with a young and inexperienced man. 

* * * 

Enetanp has mourned for the monarch who has just 
departed as she never mourned before for any sovereign 
save her own. London was one vast city of grief on the 
day of his funeral. The sky was grey as December. 
Mourning flags drooped from every staff, black shutters 
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barred the shops, and black objects filled their windows, 
Society entire donned sable, places of amusement were 
shunned, some even of our theatres closed, and great public 
functions were postponed. We held him as one of our own 
royal house, for the sorrow-stricken wife, whose hand he 
held so tenderly while his spirit ebbed away—the cleverest 
and noblest, perhaps, of all royal ladies—was our Queen’s 
daughter. The Prince of Wales loved him as a brother 
by blood, and none had the influence with our future kin 
that the Imperial Teuton had. Nor was this all. Just a 
year ago he had ridden through our streets at a time of 
great rejoicing, he alone, in his splendid white uniform in 
that magnificent cohort of princes, looking the mighty 
prince he was ; for it, was not in the imagination of poets 
to conceive anything more kinglike than the grave and 
simple dignity of that noble horseman. And we knew him 
to be what he looked; and the popular mind accepted him 
as the very personification of monarchy. 
* % * 

Or his son, the present Emperor, we have everything to 
learn. Fame and popular report proclaim him as a standing 
menace to the peace of Europe. It is the unfortunate 
tradition of the Hohenzollerns that they are warriors first, 
and statesmen afterwards. Frederick III.’s was too great . 
a soul to be fettered by the tradition to which he was heir, 
and he married a wife whose broader views gave her 
influence with him to lead him to worship peace, love, 
philanthropy, and strive to be the pacific father of his 
people. William II. is above all things a soldier. Before 
his father’s thin hands—worn so delicately frail by suffering 
—had stiffened on the sabre-hilt placed in them, he had 
issued a martial address to the army—an address full of 
high phrasings, and which almost passed over his immediate 
predecessor to dwell on the founder of the imperial honours, 
William I., as a warlord. Anaddress to the navy followed. 
It was couched in the same strain ; and never a whisper about 
peace did either of them breathe. He waited until the last 
sad rites had been performed before he issued a more 
tranquil manifesto to his people. It is evident he regards 
himself first as a great military chieftain, at the head of a 
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mighty fighting clan. He is the white and civilised Cetewayo 
of Europe, and his prayer is that he may maintain 
the glory of the German standard. He thinks that under 
martial discipline man should learn to live; that brotherhood 
in arms gives national esprit de corns, teaches self-sacrifice, 
and breeds patriotism ; and believes with the aged Moltke 
that war itself is a ‘‘ God-established state of order.” 
* * % 

Burt that there will be war is at least as doubtful as it 
was before the imperial sceptre slipped from the hands of his 
uncrowned father. Prince Bismarck still lives, and Bismarck 
stands pledged to peace with Russia. He will do anything 
rather than meet Russia—Russia the unconquerable, the 
vast mass which destroys the mighty military systems which 
victoriously dash themselves against her. So peace may be 
looked for on Germany’s eastern frontier; and the price of 
peace the Muscovite will probably be paid in Bulgaria, 
Thus will they slowly roll their huge forces a day’s march 
nearer their century-long desired goal. For sooner or later 
must Stamboul be Russia’s, and the great giant, groping in 
inland darkness, find the light. This is inevitable; for, as 
destiny is irresistible, so are the laws of natural need for 
man or nations. Meanwhile, Austria may accommodate her 
_ unfortunate, incongruous existence to the uncomfortable 
new conditions as best she may. As for France, Germany 
despises her, and would willingly again march her huge 
orderly forces across her fair fertile fields. But it takes two 
to make a quarrel. And France remembers 1870 too 
keenly as yet, and, in all her folly, does not go far enough 
togive the waiting Germansa chance. France has her 1889 
Exhibition to occupy her feminine fancy; it is a great 
pledge of peace. Though the French press rave a little, 
nothing may come of it. The press, says Bismarck, 
with the scorn of great strength, is but “black spots on 
white paper for me—merely that.”” The Government of 
France, Possibilist, Boulangist, Napoleonic or Monarchial 
will see that no fair opportunity is offered to Germany. 
Russia holds the key of the temple of Janus; without her, 
none will move ; and Bismarck holds the right hand of the 
autocratic Tsar. 
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In France, it seems, we have seen the best and worst of 
General Boulanger. He is not he that should come, but the 
country still looks for another. Made Deputy by a victorious 
electoral combat, the Dictator-in-intent marched on the 
Chamber, and ascending the rostrum, opened fire on the 
existing Constitution. His fellow-legislators were anything 
but friendly, and at every turn harried him with questions 
about the treason of his unsuccessfully repudiated epistolary 
mendicity to the Duc d’Aumale. His marvellous scheme 
for reorganization proved mere wanton destructiveness, 
He would abolish the Senate, and make the President of 
the Chamber of Deputies a power in the land. It was 
all too obvious. He knows his volatile countrymen. With 
a Single Chamber Government, and no constitutional check, 
he hopes, in some of their more theatrical moods, to snatch 
a majority for himself; and then, hey presto, leap into the 
presidential chair, which shall straightway become a First 
Consul or Dictator’s judgment seat. But the damp squib 
missed fire. The Napoleonette was laughed at, told that 
none feared him, that the Buonaparte he aped, who imposed 
autocratic tyranny on a country sick and weary with 
struggling for liberty, was dead ere he had attained his 
age. Boulanger’s one chance was to have made his influence 
the tool of one of the great parties, of the Empire, of the 
Monarchy, or of the extreme Socialists. He has been too 
selfish to do this. He has fought for his own hand ; and has 
not been strong enough to succeed. So German bands 
play the Boulanger march at the corners of London streets ; 
and thus does our general’s fame attain its perihelion. 

* * 

At home the Ministry bravely struggle on with their 
Shire-moots, the monumental measure wherewith they seek 
to divert attention from Mr. Gladstone and Home Rule. 
When the Bill was introduced, a feeble chorus of praise 
arose from all parts of the House, and languid con- 
gratulations oozed on either side out on Mr. Ritchie for 
his colossal industry in piling up this massive measure, in 
which nobody felt the slightest interest one way or the 
other, and which was only introduced because we, a3 4 
nation, possess a legislative machine, we also insist upon 
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using it in season and out of season, when work is wanted 
to be done, and when rest is all the country needs. 
* * # 

Bur the first tepid gush of kindliness over, and the echoes 
of Lord Randolph’s speech about the political millenium of 
harmony silent, the Gladstonians took counsel together 
what portion of the measure they might best for strategic 
purposes assail. For in this our merrie England no party 
retains office because it is good, or does good things, but 
merely holds the seals of authority in trust until the Oppo- 
sition shall be strong enough to oust it from place. Nor 
on the other hand, is it in any wise the duty of the Oppo- 
sition to consider whether the Ministry are doing good or ill. 
Now it so chanced that amongst other unnecessary changes 
proposed for the sake of doing something, the licensing of 
public-houses, which has hitherto rested with the magis- 
trates, who have done their work excellently, was to have 
been transferred to the experimental new county boards. 
Local option, the principle until now bitterly opposed by the 
majority on both sides, was suddenly, without a struggle, 
to be unanimously conceded. With the right to deprive a 
publican of his livelihood, naturally went hand in hand the 
duty to compensate him for his personally undeserved, 
though often publicly expedient, loss. The suggestion that 
this should be done proved itself handiest to the Oppo- 
sition as a weapon of offence. 

* * 

A Great picnic was therefore held in Hyde Park. 
Thousands of men, wearing parti-coloured bibs and collars 
round their neck, marching to the discordant sounds of 
iunumerable cracked brazen instruments, and bearing with 
them hundreds of silken banners—alas, how vulgar in their 
garish reds and blues, how unlike the pleasant brightness of 
an Italian festa, one could not help remarking—arrived 
from all the slums and poorer suburbs in the great 
fashionable park. At the same time, a contest took place 
at Southampton. One candidate was a mighty potentate 
with a great steamship company which trades at the 
southern port, the other was not. Southampton is rather 
‘n unintelligent and unusually bibulous town; but in 
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parochial matters it knows which side its bread is buttered, 
The potentate of the great steamship company was trium- 
phantly returned. Accident ordained that he should hare 
thought his best chance of success lay with the Gladstonian 
party. Then there was great joy in the Opposition ranks, 
The bugles were sounded, and a bitter parliamentary battle 
was to be waged. When lo! Mr. Ritchie quietly threw over. 
board his Jonah clauses. Licensing, compensation, Sunday 
closing, local option, all went by the board. Everything 
remained in statw quo ante agitation. The Tories and 
Liberals good-humouredly tittered. They were all sold, 
It was very unheroic, rather sharp-practice, but altogether 
clever. Only the Alliance champions stared aghast. Com. 
pensation was avoided, but their one chance of carrying 
their main principle into operation had vanished. 
% % 

Bur Southampton was speedily followed by Ayr, an 
undeniable and important Gladstonian victory. It looks 
as if all Scotland was prepared to vote for the great and 
mysterious Liberal leader—the political giant who towers 
a cubit above all living antagonists, and who is a creed 
in himself to his followers—for Mr. Gladstone and the 
unknown, unknowable Hibernian autonomy scheme up his 
sleeve. Is, then, the Unionist majority throughout the 
kingdom decreasing? Quien sabe ? The lesson of the last 
two decades teaches us that bye elections must be interpreted 
like dreams, the contraries. But at general elections we know 
that the very heavy odds are against the Government in 
power returning. If, during the coming session, the present 
Ministry deal with the agrarian question in Ireland, and 
make the peasantry owners of the soil they till, Home 
Rule, which is a means, not an end, will melt into nothing- 
ness. If Mr. Gladstone dies—he never was more lusty, 
active, or vigorous, plunging into work like a strong 
swimmer into the sea in sultry August, walking with the 
swinging stride of a Weston, in his trim frock-coated, 
picoteed smartness—why then the deluge. For his 
party has no leader. Sir Vernon Harcourt is believed in 
only by himself. Mr. Morley is a great philosopher, not 4 
politician. Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain coquette 
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with the enemy. Mr. Goschen has deserted; and Mr. 
Bright is disabled by age. It is Mr. Gladstone against time 
and the Tory party. His power is gradually increasing 
again ; but he is eighty next year. 

* * 

SrrancE country America! In the west they still lynch 
men sometimes innocent, sometimes guilty. In the eastern 
States they have grown supremely humanitarian. They 
have been greatly perplexed how most luxuriously to kill 
criminals. Morphia was suggested. A drop was to be in- 
jected into the veins of even the most hideous murderer, an 
orchestra, we presume, slowly fiddling whilst the tragedy 
reached its climax. So a drowsy stupor supervening, the 
slayer of his fellow, in dreamy ecstasy, would be wafted 
away from a worid which had ceased to have attractions for 
him. But this system struck even the New York State 
sentimentalists as a little too seductive, as placing rather 
too high a premium on amateur and individual efforts to 
reduce the population. So another was adopted, and now 
in the Empire City they drive out the vital spark with the 
electric. Artificial lightning is the Lord High Executioner 
of America. 

* * * 

MatrHew ARNoLp’s place in contemporary literature still 
continues the chief literary topic. By-the-bye, it has been 
frequently asked what he meant by Philistinism. Here 
ishis own definition. ‘On the side of beauty and taste, 
vulgarity; on the side of morality and feeling, coarse- 
ness; on the side of mind and spirit, unintelligence.” 

* * * 

Tar “ Mikado” has been regalvanized at the Savoy, en 
attendant, the new opera which Mr. Gilbert will word when 
superintending the arrangements of Miss Neilson’s début 
gives him leisure. Opera has thriven mightily at Covent 
Garden, and people cry out that Miss Mac Intyre is the only 
probable successorto Adelina. The “Squire,” revived at the 
St. James’, marks the last joint effort of the Kendal-Hare com- 
bination; Mr. Barrington succeeds them. The advertised sale 
of their wardrobes sounds a sad note. Meanwhile Mr. Hare’s 
new Garrick proceeds apace. It will be open in January. 
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A new opera house for Mr. Rosa is to be built near it, close 
to the National Gallery ; and the Court, Lyric, and Shaftes. 
bury Theatres fast approach completion. Yankees have 
come over to teach us the way to play Shakespeare, 
The Daly Company, at the Gaiety, have revealed to us 
for the first time “The Taming the Shrew” as a capital 
comedy, not a farce; and the peerless Ada Rehan, who 
takes rank with la Bernhardt, la Kendal and la Terry 
amongst actresses, has enslaved the heart of the British 
public. Indeed, sumptuously mounted, this play has been 
splendidly acted. It has been a little droll in the minor 
parts to hear the Swan of Avon’s contemporaries speak broad 
Bowery Yankee. But that has only added to the fun. 
* * ® 

A wHote post of dramatised Scarlet Letters has been 
delivered to us. Some years ago, Mr. Joseph Hatton, a 
press man, and also stringer-together of successful, but 
commonplace stories, such as “ Clytie,” dramatised Haw. 
thorne’s masterpiece ; but during the last month new ver. 
sions have been staged at both the Royalty and Olympic. 
The Olympic effort, with Miss Janet Achurch as a jerky 
Hester Prynne, was a very ordinary failure. No more need 
be said about it. But the attempt for which the Lord Chief 
Justice’s son is mainly responsible at the Royalty, where 
Miss Calhoun, the American, plays the*heroine grace- 
fully, if not strongly, deserves more attention. It 
consists chiefly of scissored portions of the great novel 
pruned into acts; but, in order to get a “ happy ending,” 
the innocent husband, Chillingworth, is murdered, to enable 
the adulterous Hester to wed her hypocritical paramour, 
the canting dissenting minister. This again has since 
been modified to make it square more with the book. There 
is a craze for happy endings just now. 
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